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ACCIDENT AT QUARRELTON COAL-PIT, near PAISLEY, 


AND RESCUE OF TWO MEN WHO HAD BEEN IMMURED FOR TEN DAYS. 


From the Scots Magazine, 1819, 


HERE are some situations into 

which men are brought by sudden 
calamity, which, more powerfully than 
others, excite our commiseration. Of 
this kind, none could be more affecting 
than that into which the sufferers were 
thrown by the late accident at Quarrel- 
ton coal-pit, near Paisley. 

The colliers employed in it had been 
aware that they were working in the 
neighbourhood of a waste,* filled with 
water, but thought that all danger from 
it had then ceased. Having gone down, 
as usual, on the morning of the 2d of 
May last, and commenced their labour, 
a dreadful gush of water followed the 
stroke of one of their picks, which soon 
swept every thing before it with the ra- 
pidity of a swollen river, The men 
fled with precipitation, and,crying aloud, 
sent the alarm through the pit. Strug- 
gling with the growing force of the 
stream, which threatened to hurry them 
along with it, and, in the confusion, 
having most of their lights dashed from 
their hands, all rushed instinctively to- 
wards the bottom of the pit. Out of 
twenty, thirteen reached the bucket, and 
were drawn up ; one of whom, so nar- 
row was their escape, had been twice 
thrown down by.the violence of the 





* A waste is an old working-place—connected 
with a pit, 
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current. Seven of the men were yet in 
the pit, but the water soon rose above 
the mouth of the mine, and their com- 
munication with it was cut off. For 
these the most lively concern was imme- 
diately felt by their companions ; and 
the progress of the water was anxiously 
observed. The engine, connected with 
the pump, was set in motion ; but altho’ 
the quantity it drew up was immense, 
yetthe water, for some time, rather in- 
creased than diminished. ‘The only 
way in which they could assist their un- 
fortunate fellow-workmen, seemed to 
fail them ; but they consoled themselves 
with the hope that they might have es- 
caped toa higher part of the pit, an 
upper tier of rooms, which they knew 
to be still above the reach of the devour- 
ing element. , 

The knowledge of this fatal accident 
was, by this time, rapidly spreading 
over the couutry ; and as it passed from 
village to village, and cottage to cottage, 
excited in every breast a feeling of min- 
gled sympathy and horror. Crowds 
were soon seen gathering from every 
quarter towatds the spot, and relating 
to each other, as they went, the nume- 
rous reports which now began to circu- 
late; and, on reaching the pit, they 
seemed to look with awe on a spot 
which covered human beings, thus shut 
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out from the world, and, apparently, cut 
off from all human aid. ‘he colliers 
of the village, also, as evening advan- 
ced, were seen collected in groups, lis- 
tening to the expression of each other's 
feelings, and devising plans for rescuing 
their fellow-workmen from their mise- 
rable situation. With the accuracy not 
uncommon to the labouring class of our 
countrymen, they considered the size of 
the rooms in which the men might be 
supposed to have taken refuge, the 
quantity of air which these could con- 
tain, and the time it might support them ; 
and the probability of their having any 
food in the pit. It was soon suggested 
that, a little above the surface of the 
water, which had now ceased to rise, a 
mine might be driven, so as to reach 
these higher rooms in a certain time,viz. 
——six or seven days. The execution of 
this plan, so promising and well con- 
ceived was unfortunately delayed, from 
not unreasonable apprehensions of dan- 
ger, by the closing in of the mine, and 
the explosion of the damp air; and 
there was but too much reason to fear 
that the unhappy objects of their pursuit 
would have perished before they could 
reach the spot. The men, too, were 
dejected and spiritless at the frightful 
fate of their companions. The work 
wus not therefore begun till two days 
had been suffered to elapse, which, in 
calculating the probability of success, 
were to be added to the unfavourable 
side. At this time the workmen at the 
neighbouring pit of Abchlodmont offer- 
ed their assistance to the Quarrelton 
colliers, and the mine was begun. ‘I'wo 
men only could work ata time; they 
were taken from the two set of colliers 
alternately, and, without intermission or 
abatement of exertion, they plied the 
work night and day. All eagerly look- 
ed to the period in which the mine was 
to be completed. Despair had begun 
to predominate, when, on the morning 
of the 12th, the glad tidings were heard 
that the mine was finished, and that 
two of the men were alive. ‘These were 
brothers, of the name of Hodgart, who 
had fondly clung to each other, during 
the whole of their confinement. To 


add to the interesting scene of their de- 
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liverance, their father went down into 
the mine, just before it was dug through, 
heard their voice, and was so overpow- 
ered, that he had to be carried up; 
happily removed from witnessing the 
difficulties which were yet to be en- 
countered. ‘ By this time,” according 
to a narrative of the circumstances, pre- 
pared by the colliers themselves, ‘ the 
damp or bad air had put out their 
lights ; and as Bowie was advancing 
forward, the damp seized him before he 
could get hold of any of them, and he 
returned back to get breath. Allan im- 
mediately stript off his coat and vest, 
and went forward, in desperation, but 
was also obliged to return, and with 
difficulty escaped with his life, and had 
to be helped out to fresh air, when he 
said he was sorry he had heard them, 
for he doubted their lives would go yet. 
Patrick and Bowie then called out to 
them to come forward, for they could 
not come to them. By this time Peter 
Barr came to their assistance, and the 
two Hodgarts, creeping towards Patrick 
and Bowie, and Patrick and Bowie 
rushing forward towards them, succeed- 
ed in laying hold of the hand of Wil- 
liam Hodgart, and brought him into the 
mine—while his brother, who was left 
behind, cried with a lamentable voice 
for help. Barr, Patrick, and Bowie, 
rushed again forward, and James Hodg- 
art creeping to meet them, they succeed- 
ed in getting hold of him also, and 
brought him into the mine beside his 
brother. By this time it was about four 
o’clock in the morning,and after resting a 
little, and getting the good air to breathe, 
Patrick, Bowie, and Barr, asked them 
how they had supported themselves for 
meat? When they told, that they had 
got a little oatmeal-bread in one of the 
men’s pockets who had escaped, and a 
little oil they had for light; and being 
asked if they knew any thing about the 
rest, who were enclosed along with them, 
they said there were none in their com- 
pany, except Alexander Barr, and they 
supposed he was dead two days ago. 
They also said that they heard the en- 
gine going all the time, and heard the 
men mining for them two or three days 
before they came to them.” 
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Although every exertion was made 
to get out the other five, it was impos- 
sible to reach them till the water was 
drawn off. One of the bodies was 
found on the 28th May, and the others 
on the 3d and 4th of June. 

As soon as the brothers were restored 
to health, all were impatient to know 
how they had saved themselves from the 
water? How they had spent their time 
in the pit? What were their endeavours 
to escape? What were their feelings? 
And what the conduct of those, who, 
unlike them, had, alas! found in it a 
tomb? We have an account of some 
of these particulars, which we subjoin— 
it is wrirten by James Hodgart, one of 
the brothers. 

“On the 2d of May 1818, when [ 
was at my work, I was, about eight in 
the morning, alarmed by the cries of the 
men, that the waste was broken; I im- 
mediately ran to the mouth of the 
mine; but the water was running with 
such rapidity, that I found it impossible 
to reach the bottom of the pit. I then 
saw the boy, Shaw, coming down the 
water; [ pulled him out, and I saw my 
brother, and I helped him out. Then 
I saw Brydon, and I gript him, but I 
lost the grip. ‘Then the other six were 
altogether. Then I saw there was no 
help for us, but to flee to the highest 
part in the pit. I was in great fear of 
being suffocated for want of air, I im- 
mediately ran toa bigin * that was 
connected with another pit, but found it 
had no effect; I built it up again. 
‘There we lay for some time, but we 
don’t know how long. ‘Then we 
thought to try the water again ; and the 
water seemed fer some time neither to 
rise nor fall, so that we thought the run 
from the crush was still keeping the en- 
gine going ; but on examining the place, 
we found the water that stood so near 
us had been dammed in with sludge, 
for we heard the water running from us. 
Then we returned back to the men 
again, and we wished them to come 
along with us, to try if we could reach 
the bottom of the pit. So we all came 
together to the place where the water 
was running ; but the two old men did 





* A bigging,---a partition hetween one 
working or pit, and another. 
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not cross the water, so the other four 
crossed it; but were obliged to turn 
back to the place we had left; and we 
lay there for a considerable time before 
we attempted it again, and all that we 
could get wasa drink of cold water, 
which we carried in an oily can, ‘Then 
we thought of trying the water again ; 
so we wished them all to come, but the 
old men said they were not fit to come, 
and wished the little boy to stay, and 
he didso. Wecame away, Barr, my 
brother, and ~yself, and we got through 
with great difficuity,for the roads that we 
had to come were almost filled with mud 
and water. Then we got to the place 
where we heard the engine going, 
which continued night and day, and the 
sound of the picks inthe mine. _ Soon 
after wecame to the place where we 
heard the sound of the engine and picks, 
our clothes being very wet, we became 
very cold. Then we thought of search. 
ing for the men’s clothes that had made 
their escape, which we found, and 
searching them, we found some pieces 
of bread, but they were almost spoiled 
with the water and dampness of the pit. 
There we lay for some time, and heard 
the men working for us; so we went 
to a man’s room and brought a pick, 
and chapped with it, and marked the 
water with; but they did not hear us. 
We then turned weak, and could not 
go, (walk,) so we lay there till the mine 
came through.” 

These dismal wanderings in the 
bowels of the earth, in darkness and 
horror, forcibly remind us of these beau- 
tiful lines of Virgil : 

“ Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram 
Perque domos Ditis vacuas, et inania regna : 
Quale per incertam Lunam sub luce maligna 
Estiter in silvis, ubi ccelum condidit umbra 
Jupiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem.” 

But what must have been their feel- 
ings, it is not easy for unlettered men to 
express. ‘They appear to have spent 
much of their time in sleep, their bodies 
beariag evident marks of the roughness 
of the place of their repose. ‘T'hesound 
of the engine, and the first stroke of the 
miners which reached their ears, must 
have mingled a gleam of hope with the 
unspeakable horrors of their gloomy 
mansion. W. 
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SKETCHES OF A LATE TOUR IN FRANCE.* 


i 


Extracted from the Monthly Magazine. 


N returning to the inn, or hotel, I 
found breakfast set in the French 
fashion. Fruits, rolls two feet long, 
butter of a cheesy flavour, very strong 
coffee, boiled milk, and rich beet-root 
sugar. The rolls, which are the gen- 
eral forms of French bread, have the 
advantage of being well baked, and in 
that respect are much superior to Eng- 
ligh loaves. The coffee is well brown- 
ed and ground, not burnt and granula- 
ted, as with us; and then is used in 
sufficient quantities to make a fine cor- 
dial, which is improved by using boiled 
instead of cold milk, as in England. I 
did not regret the absence of tea ; and, 
though English coffee usually had given 
me the head-ache, I found none but 
pleasant effects from that which I freely 
drank in France. 

We now repeated the tour of Dieppe; 
took our places in the diligence for 
Rouen ; and went to the mayor’s office 
to procure a new passport, in exchange 
for that which, on landing, had been 
given to the gensdarme. While at this 
antiquated establishment, which remind- 
ed me of the Exchequer Chambers at 
Westminster, several men and women, 
with fierce airs and angry tones, suc- 
cessively came in, and by mistake ad- 
dressed themselves to me as his worship, 
complaining bitterly of the imposition 
of quartering. some newly-arrived sol- 
diers on them, © The poor crea- 
tures seemed indeed to be objects -of 
charity, rather than subjects for state- 
robbery ; and power, in all its pride 
and insolence, might have received a 
lesson of humility, if it had seen these 


specimens of the victims called upon to © 


sustain it, One was a poor widow, 
who said she had eight children, and 
had not bread even for them, when a 
couple of soldiers had been billetted on 
her ; and another was an old blind 
man, who murmured a tale of woe in 
piteous aecents, Their appeals were 
useless: the mayor's clerk told them 
their cases could be enquired into ; but 


that, for the present, they must do their 
best ! 

We ascended the Castle Hill, from 
which we enjoyed a magnificent pros- 
pect of sea and land. A sentinel ar- 
rested our progress through the gates, 
and treated us as though he thought us 
of that valgar cast of English,who pride 
themselves on being the natwral enemies 
ofthe French. We often discovered 
this sentiment in the behaviour even of 
those military who were arrayed in 
Bourbon liveries ; and, indeed, the mili- 
tary servants on duty seemed in general 
to consider it as a part of their character 
to affront and obstruct the English. 

We now examined the port, which is 
created by widening and deepening 
asmall river. ‘The quays are extensive 
and well built; and the shipping load 
and unload close to theshore. Napoleon 
had it in view to render Dieppe the port 
of Paris, by digging a canal from hence 
to that city. His works were begun. 
We afterwards crossed the canal, at 
some distance from Dieppe. 

At two o’clock the diligence was 
ready to depart, and we took our seats 
in the hinder division. We preferred 
this mode of travelling, as exposing us 
less to imposition, and enabling us, in 
the company of our fellow-travellers, to 
see and hear more of the French people. 
Nothing’ could exceed the bustle and 
noise attending our departure. ‘Those 
who. have‘heard Wewitzer in his admi- 
table representations of foreign servants, 
may easily conceive the effect of a dozen 
‘such voices roaring together,in arranging 
the passengers, horses, and luggage. 

A French diligence consists of two, 
and sometimes three, separate coach- 
bodies united on one set of wheels. 
Nothing can be more coarse and clumsy 
in every part of itsconstruction, The 
wheels are broad, the iron- work massive, 
the curtains of leather, and the harness 
of ropes. Ours consisted of two bodies, 
and a front seat, like that of a one-horse 


* Continued from p. 297. 
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chaise. The hinder body was open, 
with leathern curtains, and calculated to 
carry six sideways; the preceding body 
- was like that of a coach, carrying six 
also; and the front seat, or cabriolet, 
carrying three, made fifteen passengers, 
besides heavy luggage at top. The con- 
ducteur, or guard, sits or lies on this,and 
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the driver rides on one of the two wheel- 
horses, driving with a cart-whip the three 
fore ones, who run ‘abreast. In this 
style the pace exceeds expectation, 
being, on the average, six miles an 
hour; and, the whole being carefully 
regulated by the police, few or no acci- 
dents ever happen. 


THE FRENCH DILIGENCE. 





As a contrast to the above,I have in- 
troduced a sketch of the English vehi- 
cle, by which, in six hours, we travelled 
over the fifty-two miles between London 
and Brighton. On this road, therefore, 
the pace is nine miles an hour, though 
some of the stages are fifteen milesin 
length. I do not commened the be- 
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nevolence of such speed ; but the finance 
minister ought to levy a treple impost 
on every mile above ten, which a horse 
is driven in a stage-coach, the self- 
interest of the coach-master being found 
not to bea sufficient protection against 
systematic cruelties to the most noble, 


useful, and generous, of quadrupeds. 


THE ENGLISH COACH. 





We left the inn-yard amidst this clan- 
gour of noisy assistants, followed also 
by a train of asnoisy beggars, some of 
whom parroted such phrases as “Good 
bye, sir,”"—“ How do you do, sir?”— 
without any notion of their sense ; while 
others implored our alms, “ for the love 
of God.” Nothing can exceed in plain- 
tiveness the tones of these French beg- 
gars, whose rallying point is a Dili- 
gence, loaded with members of the rich 


and ostentatious Bull family. For my 
own part,I never give alms to street-beg- 
gars, because I consider every such gift 
asa premium of encouragement toa 
bad system. We, therefore, so rigidly 
resisted the importunities of these beg- 
gars, that two or three of them followed 
us above a mile cut of Dieppe,—a trip 
which their ill-success, on this occasion, 
may induce them not to repeat. It was 
a painful reservation of feeling on our 
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parts ; but I considered it a duty, and T 
punished myself in sternly performing it. 

Nevertheless, there are but few beg- 
gars in France. Under the reign of 
Napoleon there were none. He em- 
ployed all who needed it, from the 
public stock, on public works, and al- 
lowed pensions to those who were in- 
capable of working. --- In France there 
are no poor-rates, nor any system of 
organized poverty. Napoleon’s wasa 
short, but efficient plan. Draw, said 
he, from the monopolies of wealth suf- 
ficient to employ all who want employ- 
ment—thus create a kind of market or 
sinking-fund of labour, by which its 
price may be kept up—and, in conse- 
quence, poverty and its horrors of de- 
pendance on private caprice and cu- 
pidity must cease to exist. 

If the poor of any country had an 
alternative in constant public labour 
which yielded a man the price of three 
quartern-loaves per day, labour would 
constantly look up io price, aad yield 
at least four quartera-loaves per day. 
How different would be the cireum- 
stances of the mass of the population in 
such a country; and in another, ia which 
combinations of power, wealth, and law 
are constantly exerted to depress the 
value of labour—in which public labour 
is disgraceful, scarce, and ill-paid— ind 
in which the competition of labour is 
directed against itself, and allowed, by 
law, to be the means of destroying its 
owa recompence. - - - - 


Inisrior of Africa: 
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In passing along Dieppe, and in as- 
cending the road which leads out of it, 
our driver, or postillion, afforded us nu- 
merous instances of his skill in crack- 
ing his whip. ‘This art is carried by 
Frenchmen to the highest perfection, 
and is practised by children and by every 
one coanected with the management of 
horses. I saw urchins, scarcely able to 
walk, practising on small whips by the 
road-side ; and he is deemed the most 
perfect who can make the greatest re- 
port. It must however be observed to 
the credit of the French drivers, that 
they urge the horses chiefly by shew and 
noise: the crack of the whip, without 
touching the animal, and a shrill howl- 
ing, constitutes their chief means of in- 
creasing the speed. 

Our postillion exhibited another 
French peculiarity in his enormous jack - 
boots. These we were disposed to ridi- 
cule; but, on enquiry, I found that they 
were introduced at a time when the 
roads in France were very bad, and 
horses liable to fall; consequently, the 
driver had no other security against 
fractures and dislocations than in the 
strength of his boots. At present the 
improved state of the roads renders them 
unnecessary ; but a custom had beea 
established, and these jack-boots distin- 
guish a postillion in France, just as a 
short jacket and leathern breeches dis- 
tinguish the same class on the roads in 
England. 


To be continued. 
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TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 


i 
From the Literary Gazette. 


MISSION PROM CAPE COAST CASTLE TO ASHANTEE, WITH A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THAT 
KINGDOM, AND GEOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF OTHER PARTS OF THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 


BY T. EDWARD BOWDICH, ESQ. CONDUCTOR. 


E resume the narrative of the 
reception of the Mission at 
Coomassie. 

“The king’s messengers, with gold 
breasi-plates, made way for us, and we 
commenced our round, preceded by the 
canes and the English flag. We stop- 
ped to take the hand of every caboceer, 
which, as their household suites occupi- 
ed several spaces in advance, delayed 
us long enough to distinguish some of 


London 1819. (cONTINUED.) 
the ornaments in the general blaze of 
splendour and ostentation. 

“The caboceers, as did their superi- 
or captains and attendants, wore Ash- 
antee cloths, of extravagant price from 
the costly foreign silks which had been 
unravelled to weave them in all the va- 
rieties of colour, as well as pattern; 
they were of an incredible size and 
weight, and thrown over the shoulder 
exactly like the Roman toga; a small 
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silk fillet generally encircled their tem- 
ples, and massy gold necklaces, intri- 
cately wrought; suspended Moorish 
charms, dearly purchased, and enclos- 
ed in small square cases of gold, silver, 
and curious embroidery. Some wore 
necklaces reaching to the navel, entirely 
of aggry beads; a band of gold and 
beads encireled the knee, from which 
several strings of the same depended ; 
small circles of gold like guineas, rings, 
and casts of animals, were strung round 
their ancles; their sandals were of 
green, red, and delicate white leather ; 
manillas, and rude lumps of rock gold, 
hung from their left wrists, which were 
so heavily laden as to be supported on 
the head of one of their handsomest 
boys. Gold and silver pipes, and 
canes, dazzled the eye in every direc- 
tion. Wolves’ and rams’ heads as 
large as life, cast in gold, were suspen- 
ded from their gold handled swords, 
which were held around them in great 
numbers ; the blades were shaped like 
round bills, and rusted in blood; the 
sheaths were of leopard skin, or the 
shell of a fish like shagreen. The 
large drums supported on the head of 
one man, and beaten by two others, 
were braced around with the thigh- 
bones of their enemies, and ornament- 
ed with their skulls. The kettle-drums, 
resting on the ground, were scraped 
with wet fingers, and covered with 
leopard skin. ‘The wrists of the drum- 
mers were hung with bells and curious- 
ly shaped pieces of iron, which gingled 
loudly as they were beating. The 
smaller drums were suspended from the 
neck by scarves of red cloth ; the horns 
(the teeth of young elephants) were 
ornamented at the mouth-piece with 
gold, and the jaw-bones of human vic- 
tims. ‘The war caps of eagles’ feath- 
ers nodded in the rear, and large fans, 
of the wing feathers of the ostrich, 
played around the dignitaries; imme- 
diately behind their chairs (which were 
of a black wood, almost covered by in- 
lays of ivory and gold embossment) 
stood their handsomest youths, with 
corslets of leopard skin covered with 
gold ¢ockle-shells, and stuck full of 
small knives,sheathed in gold and silver, 


and the handles of blue agate: cartouch 
boxes of elephant’s hide hung below, 
ornamented in the same manner; a 
large gold-handled sword was fixed be- 
hind the left shoulder, and silk scarves 
and horses’ tails (generally white) 
streamed from the arms and waist cloth: 
their long Danish muskets had broad 
rims of gold at small distances, and the 
stocks were ornamented with shells. 
Finely grown girls stood behind the 
chairs of some, with silver basins. 
Their stools (of the most laborious 
carved work, and generally with two 
large bells attached to them) were con- 
spicuously placed on the heads of fa- 
vourites; and crowds of small boys 
were seated around, flourishing ele- 
phants’ tails curiously mounted. . The 
warriors sat on the ground close to 
these, and so thickly as not to admit of 
our passing without treading on their 
feet, to which they were perfectly 
indifferent ; their caps were of the 
skin of the pangolin and leopard, 
the tails hanging down behind ; their 
cartouch belts (composed of small 
gourds which hold the charges, and 
covered with leopard or pig’s skin) 
were embossed with red shells, and 
small brass belts thickly hung to them ; 
on their hips and shoulders was a eluster 
of knives ; iron chains and collars dig- 
nified the most daring, who were 
rouder of them than of gold; their 
muskets had rests affixed of leopard’s 
skin, and the locks a covering of the 
same ; the sides of their faces were cu- 
riously painted in long white streaks, 
and their arms also striped, having the 
appearance of armour. 

“* We were suddenly surprised by the 
sight of Moors who afforded the first 
general diversity of dress ; there were 
seventeen superiors, arrayed in large 
cloaks of white satin, richly trimmed 
with spangled embroidery, their shirts 
and trowsers were of silk, anda very 
large turban of white muslin was stud- 
ded with a border of different coloured 
stones: their attendants wore red caps 
and turbans, and long white shirts, 
which hung over their trowsers ;_ those 
of the inferiors were of dark blue cloth : 
they slowly raised their eyes from the 
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ground as we passed, and with a most 
malignant scowl. 

“The prolonged flourishes of the 
horns, a deafening tumult of drums, and 
the fuller concert of the intervals, an- 
nounced that we were approaching the 
king : we were already passing the 
principal officers of his household ; the 
chamberlain, the gold horn-blower, the 
the captain of the messengers, the cap- 
tain for royal executions, the captain of 
the market, the keeper of the royal bu- 
rial ground, and the master of the bands, 
sat surrounded by a retinue and splen- 
dour which bespoke the dignity and im- 
portance of their offices. The cook 
had a number of small services covered 
with leopard’s skin held behind him, 
and a large quantity of massy silver 
plate was displayed before him, punch 
bowls, waiters, coffee pots, tankards, 
and a very large vessel with heavy han- 
dies and clawed feet, which seemed to 
have been made to hold incense; I ob- 
served a Portuguese inscription-on one 
piece, and they seemed generally of that 
manufacture. The executioner, a man 
of an immense size, wore a massy gold 
hatchet on his breast; and the execu- 
tion stool was held before him, clotted 
in blood, and partly covered with a 
eawlof fat. The king’s four linguists 
were encircled by a splendour inferior 
to none, and their peculiar insignia, gold 
canes, were elevated in all directions, 
tied in bundles like fasces, The keep- 
er of the treasury added to his own 
magnificence by the ostentatious display 
of his service; the blow pan, boxes, 
scales and weights, were of solid gold. 

“ A delay of some minutes, whilst 
we severally approached to receive the 
king’s hand, afforded us a thorough 
view of him ; his deportment first exci- 
ted my attention; native dignity, in 
princes we are pleased to call barbarous, 
was a curious spectacle: his manners 
were majestic, yet courteous; and he 
did not allow his surprise to beguile 
him for a moment of the composure of 
the monarch ; he appeared to be about 
thirty-eight years of age, inclined to 
corpulence, and of a benevolent coun- 
tenance ; he worea fillet of aggry beads 
round his temples, a necklace of gold 
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cockspur shells, strung by their largest 
ends, and over his right shoulder a red 
silk cord, suspending three saphies ca- 
sed in gold ; his bracelets were the rich- 
est mixtures of beads and gold, and his 
fingers covered with rings; his cloth 
was of a dark green silk ; a pointed di- 
adem was elegantly painted in white on 
his forehead ; also a pattern resemblin 
an epaulette on each shoulder, and an 
ornament like a full-blown rose, one 
leaf rising above another until it covered 
his whole breast ; his kneebands were 
of aggry beads, and his anclestrings of 
gold ornaments of the most delicate 
workmanship, small drums, sankos, 
stools, swords, guns, and birds, cluster- 
ed together ; his sandals, of a soft white 
leather, were embossed across the instep 
band with small gold and silver cases 
of saphies; he was seated on a low 
chair, richly ornamented with gold ; he 
wore a pair of gold castanets on his fin- 
ger and thumb, which he clapped to 
enforce silence. The belts of the 
guards behind his chair, were cased in 
gold, and covered with small jaw-bones 
of the same metal ; the elephant’s tails, 
waving like a small cloud before him, 
were spangled with gold, and large 
plumes of feathers were flourished amid 
them. His eunuch presided over these 
attendants, wearing only one massy 
piece of gold about his neck: the royal 
stool, entirely cased in gold, was dis- 
played under a splendid umbrella, with 
drums, sankos, horns, and various mu- 
sical instruments, cased in gold, about 
the thickness of cartridge paper: large 
circles of gold hung by scarlet cloth 
from the swords of state, the sheaths as 
well as the handles of which were also 
cased ; hatchets of the same were inter- 
mixed withthem: the breasts of the 
Ocrahs, and various attendants, were 
adorned with large stars, stools, cres- 
cents, and gossamer wings of solid 
gold. 

“We pursued our course through 
this blazing circle,which afforded to the 
last a variety exceeding description and 
memory ; so many splendid novelties 
diverting the fatigue, heat, and pressure 
we were labouring under ; we were al- 
most exhausted, however, by the time 
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we reached the end ; when, instead of 
being conducted to our residence, we 
were desired to seat ourselves under a 
tree at some distance, to receive the 
compliments of the whole in our turn. 
“ The swell of their bands gradually 
strengthened on our ears, the peals of the 
warlike instruments bursting upon the 
short, but sweet responses of the flutes ; 
the gaudy canopies seemed to dance in 
the distant view, and floated broadly as 
they were springing up and down in 
the foreground ; flags and banners wav- 
ed in the interval, and the chiefs were 
eminent in their crimson hammocks, 
amidst crowds of musquetry. They 
dismounted as they arrived within thir- 
ty yards of us; their principal captains 
preceded then with the gold handled 
swords, a body of soldiers followed 
with their arms reversed, then their 
bands and gold canes, pipes, and ele- 
phants’ tails. The chief, with a small 
body guard under his umbrella, was 
generally supported around the waist 
by the hands of his favourite slave, 
whilst captains hollo’d, close in his ear, 
his warlike deeds and (strong) names, 
which were reiterated with the voices of 
Stenters by those before and behind ; 
the larger party of warriors brought up 
the rear, Old captains of secondar 
rank were carried on the shoulders of a 
strong slave; but a more interesting 
sight was presented in the minors, or 
young caboceers, many not more than 
five or six years of age, who, over- 
weighed by ornaments, were carried in 
the same manner (under their canopies,) 
encircled by all the pomp and parade of 
their predecessors. Amongst others, 
the grandson of Cheboo was pointed 
out, whom the king had generously 
placed on the stool of his perfidious 
enemy. Aband of Fetish men, or 
priests, wheeled round and round as 
they passed with surprising velocity, 
Manner was as various as ornament ; 
some danced by with irresistible buf- 
foonery, some with a gesture and car- 
triage of defiance; one distinguished 
caboceer performed the war dance be- 
fore us for some minutes, with a large 
spear, which grazed us at every bound 
he made; but the greater number pas- 
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séd us with order and dignity, some 
slipping one sandal, some both, some 
turning round after having taken each 
of us by the hand; the attendants of 
others knelt before them, throwing dust 
upon their heads ; and the Moors, ap- 
parently, vouchsafed us a_ blessing. 
The king’s messengers who were post- 
ed near us, with their long hair hang- 
ing in twists like a thrum mop, used lit- 
tle ceremony in hurrying by this tran- 
sient procession; yet it was nearly $ 
o’clock before the king approached. 

“Tt was a beautiful star-light night, 
and the torches which preceded him 
displayed the splendour of his regalia 
with.a chastened lustre, and made the 
human trophies of the soldiers . more 
awfully imposing. ‘The skulls of three 
Banda caboceers, who had been his 
most obstinate enemies, adorned the 
largest drum: the vessels in which the 
boys dipped their torches were of gold. 
He stopped to enquire our names a sec- 
ond time, and to wish us good night ; 
bis address was mild and deliberate: 
he was followed by his aunts, sisters, 
and others of his family, with rows of 
fine gold chains around their necks, 
Numerous chiefs sueceeded ; and it was 
long before we were at liberty to retire. 
We agreed in estimating the number of 
warriors at 30,000. 

“ We were conducted toa range of 
spacious, but ruinous buildings, which 
had belonged to the son of one of the 
former kings, and who had recently de- 
stroyed himself at a very advanced age, 
unable to endure the severity of dis- 
grace: their forlorn and dreary aspect 
bespoke the fortune of their master, 
and they required much repair to de- 
fend us from the wind and rain, which 
frequently ushered in the nights.” 


After this grand reception, it might, 
according to common apprehension, be 
expected that the King of Ashantee 
would be exceedingly kind to our am- 
bassadors, but his sable Majesty seems 
to be as keen a negociator as his more 
civilized neighbours, and some difficul- 
ties speedily occurred which rendered 
him wondrous wroth. In the palaver 
(a charming name for an audience,) he 
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took offence at the offer of “ four ackies,”*“ourous ; in an instant there was a flour- 


instead of four ounces, of Company’s 
pay per month, which the King of An- 
namaboe, and the Chief of the Braffoes 
(two Fantee nations,) were willing to 
make over to him ; for itseems that the 
Company subsidize all the neighbouring 
tribes. Heaccused the white men of 
“coming to put shame upon his face, 
which broke his heart too much,” and 
reminded them of his power to “do as 
much for the English as forthe Fantees, 
and only to send a Captain to get all 
their heads.” The rage with which 
this was-delivered bereft Mr. James of 
his presence of mind, and according to 
the author’s account, it was lucky that 
he was there, to supply his deficiency, 
take up the argument, and appease the 
incensed monarch, who 

“Drew his beard into his mouth, 
bit it, and rising abruptly from his seat, 
exclaimed,—“ Shantee foo; Shantee 
foo! Ah! ah!” then shaking his fin- 
ger atthem, with most angry aspect, 
would have burst away with the excla- 
mation, “ Ifa black man had brought 
me this message, I would have had his 
head cut off before me” had not 
Mr. Bowdich interfered.” 

Indeed the style of these palavers 
was enough to make the office of a Ne- 
gociator not only more difficult, but infi- 
nitely more dangerous than it is now in 
Europe. It is stated, 

“The King could not conceal his 
emotious ; bis counsellors became clam- 





ish of all the horns; allthe captains 
rose and seized their gold-headed 
swords from their attendants; the head 
general snatched Mr. Tedlie’s from his 
scabbard ; numerous canopies crowded 
one upon the other in the background 
as if some considerable personage had 
arrived; there was nothing but commo- 
tion, wrath, andimpatience. ‘The cap- 
tains, old and young, rushed before the 
King, and exclaimed, “ King, this 
shames you too much; you must let us 
go to night and kill all the Fantees, and. 
burn all the towns under the Forts.” 
They then presented themselves succes- 
sively, with their bands of music and 
retinues, and, bowing before the king, 
received his foot upon their heads ; 
each then directed his sword to the 
King (who held up the two first fin- 
gers of hisright hand,) and swore by 
the King’s head, that they would go 
with the army that night, and bring him 
the books and the heads of all the Fan- 
tees, Each captain made the oath im- 
pressive in his own peculiar manner ; 
some seriously, some by ridicule, at our 
expense.” 


Happily Mr. Bowdich averted this 
storm about the four ounces, and the 
parties became reconciled, notwithstand- 
ing the jealous excitement of the Moors, 
and the warlike longings of the Ne- 


groes. 
To be continued. 











JOSEPH LANCASTER. 


——e 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
AM happy that you inserted in your last 
number the letter of Mr. G. Cumberland, 

ou the poverty and neglect Joseph Lancaster 
has endured; not only because it gives me an 
opportunity of informing that gentleman and 
the public of an event which has not been 
communieated to the country, but also as it 
may elicit public opinion respecting the con- 
duct of those who have persevered in the un- 
generous but impotent attempt to erase the 
name of that philanthropist from the fair mon- 
ument his own industry reared,which contem- 
poraries admire, and posterity will venerate. 

It is an excellent rule of Dr. Johnson to es- 

timate men by the mass of character ; and, if 
Joseph Lancaster were tried by that stan- 
dard, it would be found, that, altho’ his foi- 
bles and his faults are like so much alloy,yet 
th mass is gold, and sterling gold too. 


Surely, then,in times like these, when the 
alarming increase of crimes calls for the best 
and united efforts of benevulent minds to 
counteract the moral plague that desolates 
the lower classes of society,---in such times, 
it must be a matter of poignant regret, that, 
after a benefactor of his country had for 
months struggled with poverty and want 
itself, he was compelled, with the assistance 
of a few private friends, to leave his native 
country, and seek support for his family, and 
a sphere for his usefulness, in another quarter 
of the globe. And this is the case of Joseph 
Lancaster: on the 25th of last June I parted 
with him at Gravesend, on-board the Presi- 
dent American shio, for New York. 

It may not be improper toinform you of a 
few circumstances connected with his de- 
parture, and I trust I shall not be accused of 
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egotism, though I may frequently speak of 
myself. On the above day | was at Graves- 
end on my own business, and most accident- 
ally heard that Lancaster was then in the 
town. Although I had not seen him fora 
considerable time, yet, knowing that his 
delicacy was the cause of his absence from 
my house, I resolved, if possible, to find him. 
Making further inquiries, 1 was directed to 
asmall inn where I was informed he lodged: 
when I asked for him, a respectable young 
man told me, with evident confusion, ** he 
thought Mr. Lancaster was gone out;” but, 
seeing his broad hat on the chair, I told the 
youth he might confide in me, and, if he 
would take my name to his master, I was 
sure he would immediately see me. The poor 
fugitive soon made his appearance, and, as he 
advanced towards me, I was struck with his 
dejected and neglected and altered mien. 
He took me by the hand, and with great 
surprise and joy inquired how I had found 
himout? And, when I related how very 
unexpectedly it occurred, he said, and tears 
glistened in his eyes, ‘* Well, this cheers me, 
a merciful Providence has not forsaken me, 
and hassent thee to sweeten my parting from 
my dear old fatier and my native shore.” 

He then told me his place of destination ; 
that the youth IL had seen, together with his 
wifeand daughter, were to accompany him; 
and that his distress was aggravated by the 
unhappy state of Mrs. Lancaster’s intellect, 
for, though she had but recently returned 
from a celebrated asylum as much improved, 
yetshe was indeed, as disordered as ever,and 
rather worse; and, when we met at the 
dinner-table, her incoherence and great 
toquacity scon convinced me of the melan- 
choly fact. After we had taken wine, which 
his finances could not procure, I accompanied 
his lovely little girl to purchase a few articles, 
of which she was destitute; and [ cannot 
but regret that the liberal intentions of those 
friends who had kindly provided his outfit 
were not better executed by the gentleman 
who acted as their agent on that occasion. 
For, indeed, so scanty were his supplies, and 
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so uncomfortable the birth which had been 
engaged for him on-board, that this noble- 
spirited man was gry ct to expostulate 
with tears,---saying, *‘ he was r to bear 
any hardship himself, but coald not think of 
having his wife and delicate child deprived 
of those comforts which were essential to their 
health, and perhapstheir existence.” 

This, I am happy to say, produced a 
change in the previous arrangement for this 
amiable family; who were te have gone in 
the steerage with the lowest company, and 
destitute of the smallest comforts ; but were 
now advanced to the rank of cabin passengers. 

The time having arrived for their depar- 
ture, | accompanied my friend with his 
family on-board, and continued with him 
uutil the vessel was under weigh; and we 
were compelled to part, I presume, for ever. 
He took leave of me with more than his usual 
affection of manner; and, after mutual ex- 
pressions of regard, he said, (and his feelings 
almost choaked his utterance,)---“* I am con- 
scious of errors; but, afterall that has been 
said against me, the public are my debtors, 
and I am now leaving the shores of an un- 
grateful country, and for ever.” . 

Thus, Sir, the man who stood forth the 
solitary champion of universal education, 
and maintained the ground he took, though 
denounced from the pulpit and assailed from 
the press, has been compelled, after.asplen- 
did career of usefulness, to forsake his native 
country, and seek an asylum ina rival state. 
Though this may prove agreeable to the few 
who have made his friendship the ‘‘ stepping- 
stone” to public favour, and then abandoned 
him in the hour of adversity, yet every gen- 
erous Englishman will lament it as another 
stain to our national character. 

Bat, dishonourable as it is to us, it will ex- 
tend his usefulness and increase his fame, and 
the children of America will now learn to 
associate his name with those of Washington 
and Franklin, whilst we teach ours to class 
him with Howard and Bennett, the orna- 
ments of their country and the benefactors of 
mankind. Joun BLackBURN. 
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CORNUCOPIA. 


i 
Extracted from the English Magazines. 


JUVENILE BOOKS, 

cE the rising generation do not greatly 

excel their parents in the knowledge 
and practice of morality and humanity, 
they will loudly contradict every phi- 
losopher, every poet, and every divine, 
who has even glanced at the subject of 
education. 

Forty years ago, an author would 
have been ridiculed, had he dedicated 
his talents to the service of a race of in- 
fants. The whole juvenile library con- 
sisted, then, in a dry uninviting book, 
called “ Geography for Children,” and 
in a set of minute volumes which des- 


cribed Westminster Abbey and the 
Tower of London, and which, to the 
best of the Editor’s remembrance, in- 
termixed spectre-stories with topical. 
descriptions. Mother Goose, alsa, ad- 
ded her tales, but from them neither in- 
struction nor moral were to be gained. 

The ingenious Christopher Smart was 
the first man of genius that thought the 
minds and morals of children deserved 
literary attention. [o his Lilliputian 
Magazine, he inculcated the best of 
principles, but he thought it necessary 
still to make use of a species of ma- 
chine, and “ Woglog the Great Giant” 
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was introduced, to amuse and to terri- 
fy, by turns, the young student. En- 
couraged, probably, by the success of 
Mr. Smart, there now arose a new des- 
cription of authors, under the patronage 
of a well-known philanthropic book- 
seller. These have exerted their ut- 
most abilities to compose histories in 
common life, which may tempt the lit- 
tle reader to study, and at the same time 
may lead him in the paths of good-na- 
ture and virtue. They have succeeded, 
and the library for the use of children 
now abounds with productions, which, 
although minute in size, and gaudy in 
tinsel covers, are not unworthy the in- 
spection of persons far more advanced 
in life and experience than those for 
whose use they are destined. Besides 
inculcating the best principles of religion 
and duty, these writers combat every 
malignant propensity. They set in- 
fantine cruelty in the most odious light, 
and even condescend to level their bat- 
teries against sloth and dirtiness. Chil- 
dren bred up in the constant study of 
such maxims, must, one may hope, re- 
tain‘ some part of them in their minds ; 
and should they be as negligent of 
what is right as “many of their fathers 
were before them, they will be doubly 
faulty, as they have Opportunities of 
improving their ideas which never oc- 
curred to their ancestors. 


DERIVATIONS. 


“ © Gemini !” assuredly is borrow - 
ed from the Italian exclamation, “ O 
Diamine!” whichanswers to ‘ Oh, 
the Deuce !” “ To scamper,” is clearly 
taken from the Italian “ Scampare,” 
which means the same.—Qu. Whence 
comes the Deuce? Not surely from 
Deus : it is used in too light a manner 
for such an origin. Some derive it 
from the Greek Avs, mournful. 


A humorous etymologist deduces 
*‘ bothered” from “ both eared ;” 7. e. 
stunned at both ears. -“ Breeches,” 
from ‘“ bearriches ;” and “ Vales,” 
as being the farewell given at parting. 


St. Foix derives the diadem of prin- 
ces from the fillet which topers were 
used, in the early ages, to wear around 
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their temples, to check the fumes of the 
wine they haddrank. “ It was meant,” 
says he, “as an intimation to royalty 
not to sufler itself to be stupified by 
the noxious incense of adulation.” 


About three hundred years ago, the 
largeness of the shoe was proportional 
to the rank of the wearer, and the toes 
of a great man’s slipper of honour 
were buckled up to his knee. Qu, If 
the common expression of “ being on a 
great footing in the world,” has not a 
reference to this grotesque and absurd 
custom, 


FANATICISM. 


In the eleventh century, Severus, a 
fantastical enthusiast, broached as odd 
a heresy as imagination could well con- 
ceive, 

He imagined that a good and an evil 
being had co-operated towards the pro- 
duction of man and the world in gene- 
ral. He even pointed out, with an in- 
delicate precision, how much of the bo- 
dy was the work of each separate cre- 
ator, When man was made, accord- 
ing to Severus, the benevolent being 
supplied every kind of food proper to 
nourish and support the new made 
creature, particularly he exerted him- 
selfin supplying him with pleaty of 
fruit, pot-herbs and water. The ill- 
meaning fiend, however, was more than 
a match for the good angel, for he gave 
him wine, and (as that most abandoned 
heretic Severus affirms) he created wo- 
man. 


A true fanatic, the more execrable 
his actions, the more extended his cruel- 
ties, by so much the more he expects 
the inspiration of heaven. 

Moatluc, who was the most bloody 
fiend of that infernal race who deluged 
France with the blood of their brethren 
in the sixteenth century ; Montluc, who 
hanged (according to his own account) 
protestants, in cold blood, by eighty at 
atime ; Montluc, who owns that two 
ouneutionion, who always accompanied 
him, were usually styled his * valets” 
this very Montluc gives us the copy y of 
that prayer which he usually addressed 
to heaven before he fought, and declares 
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most solemnly that he found himself 
warmed by grace from abeve, that all 
mortal frailty quitted him, and that he 
became a new manin consequence of 
this ejaculation. 


A grave historian, Rigordus, who 
wrote, in the thirteenth century, a book 
entitled “ Gesta Philippa Augusti,” af- 
firms, that before the true Cross fell into 
the hands of the Infidels, all children 
used to have thirty or thirty-two teeth, 
but that, sence that fatal epoch, none can 
boast of more than twenty-three. 


In 1540, Gonzales Bandara, a cobler 
of Lisbon had nearly finished his days 
ata stake, under the sentence of the 
Inquisition, for uttering absurd predic- 
tions. By a not unusual revolution in 
human affairs, it chanced, that, a hun- 
dred years afterwards, when the House 
of Braganza rose to the throne of Por- 
tugal, some of the cobler’s fanatic effu- 
sions were judged to have pointed out 
clearly the events which had newly hap- 
pened, and the memory of ane who had 
hardly escaped the flames, as an im- 
postor, was honoured as that of an in- 
spired prophet. 


St. Romuald (mentioned under arti- 
cle “ Hermits”) underwent a singular 
species of peril from his own reputed 
sanctity, and from the fanatical respect 
borne to him by his neighbours. He 
had long resided in Catalonia ; but hav- 
ing declared his intention of quitting 
that country, the inhabitants, rendered 
almost desperate by the dread of losing 
this holiest of anchorets, consulted to- 
gether, and determined to cut the good 
saint’s throat, that they might at least 
be sure of that share of miracles which 
the bones of so eminently pious a man 
might work among them. The result 
of this conference chancing to reach the 
ears of Romuald, he made a private and 
speedy retreat from Spain, choosing 
not by any means to be made into 
reliques before his time. 


A LAPLAND INTERIOR. 


We now advanced, says Dr.Clarke,* 
and threw open the door of the tent : it 
was full of inmates, about seven persons 


* Travels in Sweden, &c. recently published in 
London. 
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in all, two men and two women, besides 
children. We presented them with 
two offerings most likely to ensure a 
welcome ; namely, brandy and tobac- 
co ; the women swallowing the former, 
as greedily as the men, who, as it is 
well known, will almost part with life 
itself for the gratification of dram-drink- 
ing. We now seated ourselves with 
them in their tent. They had dark 
hair and tawny skins, but there was no 
appearance of filthiness. ‘Their shirts 
were made of leather ;_ their scull-caps 
either of woollen cloth, or of black 
plush ; their shoes seldom worn in sum- 
mer, were of the same nature as the lab- 
kas of the Russians, made of matted 
birch-bark. The outer garments of 
men and women resemble a Capuchin’s 
cowl, fastened round the waist with a 
sash. This outer covering is only 
worn when they are abroad ; and then 
they carry provisions in the large pouch 
which the bosom affords: This is 
moreover theirsummer dress. After 
we had sat for some time, a girl came in, 
who had been tending the rein-deer ; 
her father being on the outside, in close 
conversation with our Pipping, our 
Lapland interpreter. We had previous- 
ly given to this man the remainder of 
our brandy, about a pint, thinking he 
would husband it with great care ; and 
we had seen him place it behind him, 
upon his bed, near the skirting of the 
tent. As soon as the girl entered, we 
called to the Pipping, desiring him to 
prevail on the father to allow his daugh- 
ter a taste of the brandy, as she had Jost 
her share by being absent. The old 
man made no answer ; but upon our re- 
peating the request, he slily crept round 
the outside of the tent, until he came to 
the spot where the brandy was ; when 
thrusting his arm silently beneath the 
skirting, he drew it out, and swallowed 
the whole contents of the bottle at a 
draught. We now offered to buy 
some rein-deer cheese, which is white, 
and not unlike ghe Cottenham cheese, 
made near Cambridge: he said he 
would supply us with any quantity for 
brandy, but refused money. Another 


Lapp brought us some of the cheese as 
a present, hoping to get a dram; but our 
stock of spirituous liquor was already 
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consumed, The brandy seemed, 
moreover, to have effect ; for the chief 
looking very wise, began to sing. We 
begged for a Lapland song, and it was 
granted. With both his fists clenched, 
and thrusting his face close to that of 
Mr. Pipping, as if threatening to bite 
him, he uttered a most fearful yell: it 
was the usual howl of the Laplanders, 
consisting of five or six words repeated 
over and over, which when translated, 
occur in this order: 


Let us drive the Wolves ! 
Let us drive the Wolves ! 


See they run : 
The Wolves run ! 


The boy also, our guide, sang the 
same ditty. During their singing they 
strained their lungs so as to cause a 
kind of spasmodic convulsion of the 
chest, which produced a noise like the 
braying of an ass. In all this noise 
there was nota single note that could 
be called musical ; and itis very re- 
markable, that the Laplanders have not 
the smallest notion of music. (¢( Travels 
in Sweden, Lapland, &c.) 


DUTCH LAUNDRESSES. 


During the reigns of Charles the First 
and Second, and as recently as that of 
Queen Anne, many opulent English 
families used to send their household 
and family linen to Holland, to be 
washed and bleached. Frequent men- 
tion of this fashion is made in the old 
comedies written about those periods. 

The Dutch used to pride themselves 
upon the beauty and costiliness of 
their linens and china,—in which 
articles many families have been known 
to expend several thousand pounds each. 

At the present day, the old native 
families send their linen away twice in 
the year, locked up in immensely 
large baskets; which, after being 
washed, bleached, and prepared for 
ironing, is returned, and got up at home. 

The labouring classes used, in the 
days of commercial prosperity, to par- 
take largely of that national pride ; and 
scarce a mechanic could be found who 
would sit down to dinner without 
having a damask napkin to hang before 
him. 


In those places where the linen 
is washed and bleached, men and 
women are seen indiscriminately em- 
ployed. 

But, since the revolution of 1795, 
every thing has undergone a material 
change ; and the Dutch have suffered 
so much by the effects of war and the 
extinction of their commerce, that there 
is as much poverty to be seen in her 
Cities as in ours; and but few traces 
remain of that high degree of opulence 
to which she had attained previous to 
the conquest of the provinces by the 
Frerch. 


DR. JOHNSON, 


Dr. Johnson asserted in a party at 
which Sir JoshuaReynolds was present, 
that no man loved labour. Sir Joshua 
said, that he thought he could adduce 
an instance to disprove Johnson’s asser- 
tion. It is recorded (said he) of Pope, 
that he would retire from agreeable so- 
ciety, of which no man was more fond, 
to write verses, at which he certainly la- 
boured with great patience.—“ Sir,” 
replied Johnson, “ would Mr. Pope 
have done so, if he had known that his 
verses were afterwards to be consigned 
to the flames? No—lIt was not a love 
of labour, Sir, but a love of fame.— 
Leander swam the Hellespont, but it 
was not from the love of swimming.” 


POSTHUMOUS TRAVELS. 


Professor Engel), being once at a din- 
ner party, where the conversation turned 
upon Capt. Cook, and his celebtated 
voyages round the world, an ignorant 
person, in order to contribute his mite 
towards social intercourse, asked him, 
*¢ Pray was Cook killed on his first voy- 
age?” ‘ I believe he was,’ replied Engel, 
‘ though he did not mind it much, but 
immediately entered upon the second.’ 


A PURSUIT HAPPILY DEFINED. 


The young and amiable Prince of 
*** pursuing in great haste a beautiful 
lady at Court, “ Your Highness is run- 
ning very fast,” observed the lady ; ° I 
am only following my inclination,’ be 
replied. 
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POPE’S ABELARD AND ELOISA. 


I 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 


LTHOUGH it may admit of some 

doubt whether we have equalled the 
ancient Greeks and Romans in works of 
genius, there can be no dispute but 
that we have greatly surpassed them in 
true dignity and refinement of manners. 
This remarkable distinction is chiefly 
to be attributed to the greater elevation 
and consequence of the female sex in 
modern times. The women of anti- 
quity appear to have been comparatively 
depressed and obscure; their import- 
ance was almost altogether confined to 
the domestic circle ; and they seldom ob- 
tained public celebrity, except by their 
personal qualitics. A few indeed, such 
as Cleopatra, Portia, and Zenobia have 
been distinguished by their heroic con- 
duct; in literature, however, we can 
recognize only the solitary name of 
Sappho. But, in all the elegant and in- 
genious arts, innumerable modern ladies 
have risen into eminence; and the 
public and dignified intercourse of the 
sexes has diffused a splendour and an in- 
terest over the whole face of society un- 
known to ancient times. ‘This extraor- 
dinary improvement in the condition of 
the female sex has been commonly as- 
cribed to the introduction of the ro- 
mantic system of chivalry ; but, I think 
with more truth to the mild, just, and 
liberal maxims of christianity.—Of this 
last supposition a striking proof occurs 
in the instance of the well known 
Eloisa, celebrated for her attachment 
to Abelard ; of whom it may be asserted 
that she was among the first* of dis- 
tinguished modern ladies in sublimity of 
genius, and in all the generous virtues 
she has never yet been surpassed. What 
a superior character do even her amours 
with all their irregularities possess, when 
compared with the loose and trivial in- 
trigues of the pagan world.—‘ The 
mixture of religious hope and resigna- 
tion (as Dr. Johnson remarks on this 
occasion) gives an elevation and dignity 
to disappointed love, which images 


* She was born in the eleventh century. 


merely natural cannot bestow.—The 
gloom of a convent strikes the imagina- 
tion with far greater force than the 
solitude of a grove.’ 

Eloisa is principally known in this 
country by Pope’s poetical version of 
her letters to Abelard; a work more 
remarkable for extreme beauty of dic- 
tion than delicacy of sentiment. It is 
the practice, and indeed the duty of a 
poet or a novelist,when he describes the 
real incidents of life to conceal common 
and vulgar circumstances, to select such 
as are noble and refined, and if neces- 
sary to embellish them by fictitious ad- 
ditions. Pope, however, in the present 
instance, has taken quite a contrary 
course. Instead of elevating, he has 
degraded the sentiments of his heroine. 
Whatever was intellectual, moral, or 
sublime, he has concealed or mentioned 
slightly ; his chief study was to invest 
the whole in the grossest colours of im- 
agination. He continually represents 
Eloisa in her cloistered retirement as 
still inflamed with the recollection of 
sensual pleasures ; and supposes that 
the loss of them constituted the chief 
cause of her grief. Her supposed re- 
flections on this subject constitute a 
more glowing picture of dissolute feeling 
than is any where else to be found. 
This representation is not only contrary 
to truth, but may also be pronounced 
unnatural ; for lovers possessed of ge- 
nius when they look back with regret 
on the past happiness, are never found 
to fill their imagination with such cir- 
cumstances. Notwithstanding Pope’s 
extraordinary refinement in poetical 
matters, his ideas on the subject of love 
were far from being sublime. He ap- 
pears to have adopted the vulgar notions 
ofthe dramatic poets of his time; and 
particularly those of his great predeces- 
sor Dryden, whom, in this respect, he 
strongly resembled. ‘These poets not 
themselves possessing any native fund 
of passion, found it easiest to learn that 
which is the most obvious and common. 
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344 Eloisa Vindicated. 


I am rather surprized that, among the 
many criticisms on Pope’s Eloisa, ‘Ido 
not recollect to have observed any notice 
of this glaring and capital blemish. It is 
highly probable, however, that the great 
poet himself was secretly conscious of 
culpable grossness ; for it is known that 
in his latter years this piece got out of 
his favour. Of this Dr. Johnson is at a 
loss to guess the reason; but had he 
taken the trouble to compare the poem 
with the real letters on which it is 
founded, he would have been able, I 
think, to have formed a very probable 
conjecture. Having lately perused the 
correspondence of these celebrated 
lovers, I was agreeably surprised to find 
it wholly free from the indelicate allu- 
sions which are so abundantly spread 
over our elegant translation. ‘This ex- 
traordinary, | should say this criminal, 
deviation from truth, it will be deemed 
highly important to expose to view not 
merely for the sake of criticism, but for 
the sake of morality. By thus pervert- 
ing and vitiating the original, Pope was 
the more inexcusable, as the lofty and 
generous ideas which there predominate, 
would certainly have made a better 
figure in poetry. Had Eloisa expressed 
her attachment to Abelard in warm ge- 
neral terms, it might have been suppos- 
ed that he had misapprehended her, as 
every One naturally measures another's 
feelings by the standard of their own; 
but her langnage is too particular and 
definite to admit of such an apology. 
We must, therefore, conclude that, con- 
scious of his own defects, he knew that 
he could not paint in the glowing colours 
of nature what he was utterly incapable 
to feel; on which account deliberately 
debased her sentiments to the level of 
bis own. 

It would occupy too much of your 
room to quote all the verses in Pope’s 
poem in proof of this adulteration.— 
Your readers will easily recollect that 
the terms by which he describes her 
love are of the lowest kind, and are all 
figurative of mere passion. She is 


made to represent herself as “‘ warm in 
love ;” “ feeling a long-forgotten heat ; 

being conscious of a “ tumult kindled in 
her veins ; 


“Jost in love;” * dissolved 
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in rapture of unholy joy ;” devoted to 
the “altar of forbidden fires ;” “the 
slave of love and man ;” “her plunging 
soul is drowned in seas of flame;” she 
is said to be raging with desire— 

All my loose soul unbounded springs to thee. 

I shall not pollute your pages by 

quoting the lines which thus begia,— 

Still on that breast enamoured let me le— 


Had there been any foundation for 
them in the original, a decent writer, 
even in a professed translation wquld 
have suppressed them. But they are 
wholly a vile addition: in Eloisa’s letter 
there is not the smallest approach to 
such loose imaginations. 

Nothing can be cenceived more dif- 
ferent, or indeed more directly opposite 
to Eloisa’s than the vulgar notions com- 
monly ascribed to her by Pope. One 
expression only of her’s might have 
been misunderstood “ among those who 
are wedded to God, I serve a man;” 
which he thus basely interprets, ‘ the 
slave of love and man,” which plainly 
means that her love was purely sexual. 
Had the words been ambiguous he 
ought, charitably, to have annexed to 
them the most decent sense they could 
bear; and he could not be ignorant 
that, according to the strict notions of 
the devoted Neligieuses, every worldly 
attachment, even the most innocent was 
deemed improper : “ Remember,” says 
Abelard, writing to her, “ the least 
thought of any other than God is adul- 
tery.” But although she adopted the 
language of the convent, it was not its 
theological dogmas, but a native subli- 
mity of genius, and a heart penetrated 
with the most generous sentiments 
which prompted her to soar “‘ above the 
vulgar flight of low desire.” Of the 
purity of her love the whole of her let- 
ters is one continued proof ; but a re- 
markable event in the history of her life, 
peculiar to herself, brought it to the test 
of demonstration. It is well known, 
that after her marriage with Abelard, he 
had the singular fate to be deprived of 
his virility by the wanton barbarity ofher 
uncle. Referring to this circumstance 
’ in one of her letters to him, with equal 
spirit and modesty, she does justice to 
herself and places her love in the proper 
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point of view :—“ After that cruel re- 
venge upon you, instead of observing 
' me grow by degrees indifferent, you 
never received greater marks of my pas- 
sion. I was young when we were 
separated, and (if I dare believe what 
you was always telling me) worthy of 
any gentleman’s affections. If I had 
loved nothing in Abelard but sensual 
pleasure, a thousand agreeable young 
men might have comforted me upon the 
loss of him. Admire, then, my resolu- 
tion in shutting myself up by your ex- 
ampie.” In another letter, with all the 
dignity of innocence, she expatiates in 
the same noble and affecting strain. 
“ When we lived happy together, you 
might have made it a doubt whether 
pleasure or affection united me more to 
you; but the place wlience I write must 
now have entirely taken away that 
doubt. Even here I love you as much 
as I did in the world. If I loved plea- 
sure could I not fiave yet found means 
to gratify myself? IL was not above 
two-and-twenty years old, and there 
were other men left though I was de- 
prived of Abelard ; and yet, did not I 
bury myself alive in a nunnery, and 
triumph over love at an age capable of 
employing it in its full latitude 2” A- 
gain: ‘“ We may write to each other, 
so innocent a pleasure is not forbidden 
us. When you write to me you will 
write to your wife: marriage has made 
such a correspondence lawlul. Let us 
not lose the only happiness that is left 
us, and the only one which the malice 
of our enemies can never ravish from us, 
Having lost the substantial pleasures of 
seeing aud possessing you, I shall in 

some measure compensate this loss by 
the satisfaction I shall find in your wri- 
tings. I shall read your most secret 
thoughts ; I shall always carry them 
about me ; I shall kiss them every mo- 
ment. That writing may be no trouble 
to you, write always to me carelessly, 
and without study. I had rather read 
the dictates of the heart than of the 
brain. I cannot live if you do not 
tell me you always love me. IT am not 
only engaged by my . vows, which 
might possibly be sometimes neglected, 

but the barbarity of an uncle is a secu- 

2S ATHENEUM Vos, 5. 
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rity against any criminal desire, which 
tenderness, and the remembrance of our 
past enjoyments might inspire. ‘There 
is nething that can cause you any fear. 
You may see me, hear my sighs, and 
be a witness of all my sorrows, without 
incurring any danger, since you can 
only relieve me with tears and words.” 
—*‘ Nothing but virtue joined to a love 
perfectly disengaged from the commerce 
of the senses could have brought me to 
this perpetual imprisonment. Vice 
never inspires any thing like this: it is 
too much enslaved to the body. When 
we love pleasures we love the living 
and not the dead. We leave off burn- 
ing with desire for those who can no 
longer burn forus. This was my cruel 
uncle’s notion ; he measured my virtue 
by the frailty of my sex, and thought it 
was the man, not the person I loved. 
But he has been guilty to no purpose ; 
I love you more than ever; and, to 
revenge myself of him, I will still love 
you with all the tenderness of my soul 
till the last moment of my life. If for- 
merly my affection for you was not so 
pure ; if in those days the mind and 
body shared ia the pleasure of loving 
you, I have often told you, even then, i 
was more pleased with possessing your 
heart than with any other happiness, 
and the man was the thing [ least val- 
ued in you.” Such extraordinary puri- 
ty and elevation of sentiment, it is likely, 
was either unintelligible, or incredible, 
to a poet who thought that “ every 
woman was at hearta rake.” Eloisa, 
however, will readily command the as- 
sent of all who are in any degree pos- 
sessed of congenial sensibility, not less 
by the force of her eloquence than the 
soundness of her reasoning. Many sim- 
ilar passages might have been extracted 
from her letters, which, I have no doubt, 
would have been perused with satisfac- 
tion by your readers, not only as a pro- 
per antidote and corrective of Pope’s 
licentious and inflammatory descrip- 
tions, and a vindication of the character 
of the most accomplished woman of her 
age, but also on account of their own 
intrigsic merit. 

But although Pope’s Eloisa be re- 
prehensible in a moral point of view, 
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its poetical beauties are numerous. 
What, for instance, can be more finely 
conceived, or more exquisitely express- 
ed, than the following description of the 
effects of melancholy on surrounding 
objects :— 


But o’er the twilight groves, and dusky eaves, 
Long-sounding isles, and intermingled graves, 
Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws 

A death-like silence and a dread repose ; 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 
Shades every flower, and darkens every green ; 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. 


In a similar strain are the first lines— 


In these deep solitudes and awful cells, 

Where heavenly pensive Contemplation dwells, 
And ever-musing Melancholy reigns, 

What means this tumult in a vestal’s veins ? 


Lord Kaims has here remarked, that 
the language is most happily adapted to 
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the subject ; the words are long, digni- 
fied, and smooth ; the motion of the 
verse is slow and harmonious, and may 
be adduced as a signal example of that 
rare poetical beauty of the sound being 
an echo to the sense. At the same time 
I must observe, that when I read in 
Eloisa’s description of her gloomy habi- 
tation, of awful cells, long-sounding 
isles, and elsewhere of moss-grown 
domes, spiry turrets, awful arches, dim 
windows shedding a solemn light, &c. 
I can hardly reconcile these splendid 
images of architectural magnificence 
with the mean erections of the Para- 
clete ; and which, too, in the poem it- 
self, is said to be composed 


Of such plain roofs as piety could raise, 
And only vocal with their Maker’s praise. 


Bedford Row. W.N. 








From the New Monthly Magazine. 


HUNGARIAN GIPSIES. No. II.* 


OBODY can examine whether 

every one possesses such a trea- 
sure ; but you may see that almost every 
one has a horse of his own. One 
would fancy that the race of the re- 
nowned Rozinante of the noble knight 
of La Mancha had been multiplied, ad 
infinitum, to furnish every Nomade with 
his hack. If any person has an old un- 
serviceable horse to sell, however bad it 
may be, he is sure of finding a purchas- 
er among the Nomades. Here the 
life of the beast is prolonged, for it is 
generally unemployed, and food grows 
under its feet. When the Nomade 
wants to remove to another place, he 
packs his tent and his other efiects to- 
gether, lays them upon his horse, hangs 
across a pair of saddlebags with a cou- 
ple of little children, which are seldom 
wanting, and leads it by the bridle, the 
wife and the bigger children follow- 
ing. This, however, is not the only 
case in which he wants his horse; at 
fairs, which nobody more assiduously 
frequents, every one seeks to dispose of 
his horse, either to exchange it for a bet- 
ter, orif for a worse, to get some mo- 
ney into the bargain. The unfortunate 


animal is to be pitied when the merci- 
less Nomade rides it. Cunning and 
cruel, he knows how to make his poor 
beast start and rear, In some remote 
corner he beats it severely till the ani- 
mal trembles and palpitates. If a pur- 
chaser mounts it for a trial, and but 
threatens to strike, the creature springs 
and runs as long as it has breath. If it 
is lame of one fore foot, the seller reme- 
dies this by laming it of the other ; then 
the poor beast spares both fore-feet as 
much as possible, and rears. Many a 
man has been so deceived, thinking to 
buy a spirited though ill fed horse, but 
discovered the cheat the next day, and 
instead of mounting it was obliged to 
wait till it could be cured. The No- 
made thinks such a trick quite fair. It 
is the purchaser’s business to open his 
eyes, and make sure of what he buys; 
besides the gipsy never sells dear. 

None but a Nomade who is in par- 
ticularly good circumstances keeps two 
horses, for which he getsa waggon of 
the cheapest kind. Such a one has ef- 
fects sufficient to load his waggon in his 
wanderings, but very few are so well off. 


* See Ath, vol. 5, p. 156. 
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Next to the horse, the Nomade val- 
ues, above all living creatures, the ani- 
mal proscribed by the Mosaic law. 
When he assists the farmer in his la- 
bours during the harvest, he generally 
bargains, besides some provisions, for a 
young pig, as the reward of his labour. 
He feeds it with the refuse of his table, 
with food which he begs, or obtains 
otherwise ; anda considerable part of 
the charge falls upon the ground about 
his tent. His grunting companion 
lives like one of the family, thrives and 
grows fat, and is sold in the winter. 
The rest of the Nomade’s property 
consists of his household effects. ‘The 
catalogue isnotlong, A pot, a dish, 
a kettle, a frying-pan, and other indis- 
pensable articles, mostin the singular 
number. Whoever should think of beds, 
bedsteads, chairs, and such luxuries, 
must have forgotten the patriarchal 
simplicity which our Nomade, a cynic 
from his birth, inviolably observes. 
Some tools will be mentioned below. 

The reader involuntarily asks : 
“* How then do these children of nature 
support life?” ‘The golden age has 
long since disappeared from Dacia, 
Even the Nomades are no more un- 
cultivated enough to be content with 
the gifts of the Hamadryads, or of mo- 
ther earth alone. ‘They are as able and 
willing to eat as others ; but to obtain 
their support by the sweat of their brow, 
is, in their opinion, far too troublesome, 
Even their roving way of life shews 
that they do not till the ground, for 
which indeed the very elements of their 
constitutional temperament do not at 
all qualify them. For repose and ease 
are their idols, | Hunger alone, the 
great tyrant of animal nature, can rouse 
them from their delightful indolence, 
Give the easily satisfied Nomade enough 
to eat and drink, and you may have 
the pleasure of seeing him pass day af- 
ter day in the “dalce far niente.” These 
simple means of existence he can pro- 
cure in many different ways. ‘The 
chief is the almost universal propensity 
to the labours of the forge. As the gen- 
uine descendants of ‘Tubal Cain, even 
boys know how to use the hammer. 
The father communicates the art to his 
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children—an imperfect art, it is trué, 
but more than we should be entitled to 
expect from their tools. A pair of bel- 
lows, rather larger than the common 
hand bellows, a pair of tongs, a ham- 
mer, a file ; these are all the tools which 
the greater part of these natural smiths 
want to do their work, for which a reg- 
ular smith requires an extensive appa- 
ratus. They burn charcoal for their 
own use, and often for sale also. In 
the middle of the tent, or of the winter 
cave, they make, instead of the usual 
fire, a fire of charcoal ; a little parapet 
of clay is raised round it, in which the 
bellows are fixed, A hard stone often 
supplies the place of an anvil. The 
wife, or a child, sets the bellows in mo- 
tion ; the charcoal glows ; the father, 
often with the upper part of his body 
bare, wields with nervous arm the tongs 
and hammer, and forges the work. 
These scanty implements, to which even 
the few who are better off make no 
great addition, shew that the Nomade 
smith employs himself only in manufac- 
turing smaller articles ; Jews’ harps, 
nails, fire-steels, fire-shovels, and such 
iron articles, he makes new, ‘They un- 
derstand how to mend pots and kettles, 
and now and then contrive, cunningly 
enough, to procure themselves work, 
If the Nomade smith happens to see in 
a house a damaged kettle, which its 
owners have no mind to give him to 
mend, he examines and peels the dam- 
aged part, till he makes a great hole in 
it; and if he is scolded, offers to repair 
the unserviceable utensil. It would be 
too much to require durability or par- 
ticular excellence in his work ; itis 
enough that he does his business tolera- 
bly, and is satisfied with moderate pay- 
ment, If he has finished a piece of his 
own work, he carries it to the nearest 
market,or hawks it from house to house. 
It is very seldom that he shews any 
thing like economy in disposing of his 
bargains. I have seen many a one, 
when he had sold his goods, buy first 
only a small quantity of iron, to be able 
to go on working: with the rest he 
went to the public house, which he did 
not leave till he had not a farthing re- 
maining; then, but not before, he went, 
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with light heart and empty pocket, to 
his own home. 

Many, who do no smith’s work, man- 
ufacture articles of wood. They make 
troughs, spoons, distaffs, and the like, 
which they barter in the villages, if they 
can, for ‘provisions. Others assist .the 
farmer, in the summer, in his agricultu- 
ral labours though they greatly prefer 
work which can be done in the shade, 
to such as exposes them to bear the 
heat of the sun. This antipathy to the 
heat of the sun they have in common 
with all oriental nations; it shews itself 
even in animals of Asiatic origin, which 
are brought to the colder countries of 
the West ; which is probably to beas- 
cribed to the greater difference between 
the summer and winter temperature, 
rather than to the absolutely higher de- 
gree of summer heat in our western cli- 
mates. A great part of the Nomades 
leave their support, particularly in win - 
ter, to the care of heaven and the chari- 
ty of their fellow creatures, whose pity 
they have various methods of exciting. 
To beg is, in their opinion, no disgrace. 
Tf this does not produce sufficient, we 
must not much wonder if the hungry 
or the naked takes, what is either not 
offered, or is refused him. It is by no 
means a principle with him to take the 
property of others; but urgent necessity, 
or a momentary impulse, or, lastly, the 
too great attachment to the dolce far 
mente, as observed above, sometimes 
tempts him to this violation of the nights 
of property. 

From the preceding description it is 
evident that our Nomade gipsy cannot 
be very squeamish either in eating and 
drinking, or in the wants of the animal 
half of himself. Whatever is eatable, 
though it be an Apocryphon in the 
canon of the Parisian Gastronomia, 
pleases his palate. His repast is tem- 
perate as the table of the noble Cincin- 
natus. He loves meat, but knows also 
how to do without, even when the reg- 
ulations of the Greek church, to which 
most of them nominally conform, do not 
exactly happen to prescribe a fast day. 
At the same fire, where the husband 
forges his iron, the wife can prepare her 
dinner. When it is ready, they all 
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place themselves around it, each provi- 
ded with a good appetite. Spoons are 
generally the only implements ; what 
will not go into the spoon, is divided, as 
instinct teaches, with the fingers. Of 
their drinking vessels I shall speak 
hereafter; but here I must mention 
another favourite enjoyment of the No- 
mades. ‘l'o smoke tobacco is, with 
most of them, become by habit a matter 
of necessity; and, in a country where 
that article is so very cheap, this indul- 
gence cannot be called extravagance— 
particularly as they are content with any 
thing that only looks or smells like to- 
bacco. ‘Thatas little as possible of the 
precious herb may go unenjoyed, they 
have tobacco pipes no longer than a fin- 
ger, that the rising smoke may tickle 
their nose. ‘The other sex also share 
this luxury with the men ; and the wife, 
at her cooking, smokes in company 
with the man at his forge, which, to us, 
does not appear very graceful. ‘They 
do not only smoke tobacco, but chew it 
as sailorsdo. I never saw an instance 
of their taking snuff. As old, long-used 
pipes, have imbibed a great deal of the 
juice, they are fond of such pipes to 
chew: these are the pliable pipes used 
in Germany, ‘Turkey, &c. In general, 
a traveller can make the Nomades no 
more valuable present than a handful 
of tobacco, or an old pipe. I attribute 
to this constant use of tobacco, and to 
the unfraquency of warm food, the 
sound ivory teeth of the Nomades. 


The Gipsies who have permanentubodes. 


By far the greater part of the Hunga- 
rian and Transylvanian Gipsies, have 
long since accustomed themselves toa 
settled mode of life, and fixed their 
abode in the suburbs of the towns, or in 
villages, Of their dwellings, therefore, 
the same may be said in general as of 
others, only that most of them have a 
much more confined and mean appear- 
ance, than ordinary peasants’ houses, 
Sometimes, however, Gipsies are found 
in good decent houses, very neat both 
within and without. In the suburbs 
and villages, they have their particular 
quarters, where they were at first com- 
pelled to reside exclusively ; but now 
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crowded together voluntarily, not to 
separate from each other. Insucha 
quarter, they live quite close together, 
because they generally make their hou- 
ses or huts, very small, and want no ex- 
tensive dependencies, like the peasant, 
for cattle, and the produce of the soil. 
A sitting-room, a chamber, a workshop ; 
these are generally suflicient for the 
Gipsy, bis tamily and his effects. 

Iu dress, as with the rest of mankind, 
there isa great diversity. He who is 
able, wears handsome and rich clothes ; 
he who is not, dresses himself as he can. 
A passion for dress is not uncommon 
among them. Like their Nomade 
brethren, they have a remarkable fond- 
ness for gaudy colours. Red or blue, 
nay, sometimes even bi-coloured bree- 
ches, lavishly trimmed with gold or sil- 
ver, yellow Hungarian boots, with spurs, 
are, in the opinion of some, the ne- 
plus-ultra of elegance. ‘They are par- 
ticularly fond of the Hungarian national 
dress, which certainly is very becoming 
on a well made person. Many a Gipsy 
struts about like a Hungarian nobleman, 
and fondly flatters himself with being, 
perhaps, taken for one by strangers ; 
but he is generally betrayed to an ex- 
perienced eye by his complexion, his 
internal satisfaction with his own person, 
and by his endeavours to make himself 
and his clothes noticed. 

The sources of gain, by which they 
are enabled to live and dress better than 
the Nomades, are more abundant. ‘The 
propensity to the labours of the forge, 
which we have spoken of in treating of 
the Nomades, is a chief mean of sup- 
port to the settled gipsies ; but in this 
art, as in every thing else, they are more 
advanced than the others. ‘There are, 
in fact, many gipsy farriers, blacksmiths, 
wWhitesmiths, and cutlers, whose work 1s 
nearly as good as can be desired. ‘The 
boys, when only in their twelfth year, 
can assist their parents in supporting 
them, by nail-making, while their fathers 
perform the heavier work, Many need 
but to see an article once to imitate it 
without difficulty. These gipsies are, 
for the most part, the smiths in the vil- 
lages. ‘They make well whatever the 
farmer wants, and as he wants it. Nay 
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even in the towns, we often see in very 
good houses the iron work of the win- 
dows, and similar articles, of gipsy ma- 
nufacture. Idonot, however, mean to 
deny, that among them, as every where 
else, the majority are bunglers ; but itis 
certain that if this natural talent were 
regularly cultivated, we should see gipsy 
smiths who would equa! the most skilful 
artists in their profession. From what I 
have said of their work, it may be justly 
presumed that their tools are more or 
less perfect. Many forgers are provided 
like those of regular bred smiths, others 
work in wood. In the brick-kilns too 
there are many gipsies ; some are their 
own property, but, for the most part, 
they are under the superintendence of 
another proprietor. Many gain a liveli- 
hood by making shoes, others by work- 
ing as day-laborers. In many places too 
the dishonourable professions, as they 
are called, are a monopoly of the gipsies. 

The almost universal talent for music, 
and the practice of that art, which pro- 
cures them a great part of their sub- 
sistence, is of very great importance. 
It isindeed a remarkable phenomenon, 
that a sense of music appears to me to 
be peculiar to the gipsies, above all na- 
tions with which I am acquainted. ‘The 
boy, by the time he is seven years old, 
attempts, without the slightest theoret- 
ical introduction, some instrument or 
other, and merely by the ear, and, by 
practice, frequently attains incredible 
facility and precision. Upon all musi- 
cal instruments, except the harpsichord, 
but principally upon the violin, there 
are gipsy virtuosi, many of whom play 
with a purity and fuliness of expression 
which the most celebrated artists can 
hardly equal. Itis evident that, as they 
learn a piece by the ear, they never per- 
forts great compositions ; but in small- 
er ones, especially dances, they are, after 
all that I have heard of this kind, in- 
comparable. In the music of their 
dances there breathes a lively spirit 
which irresistibly impels the hearer to 
joy ; powerful and tender accords flow 
into each with the most expressive har- 
mony, and the profoundest feeling per- 
vades their whole performance. ‘This 


is confirmed by the inhabitants of Clau- 
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senberg, who are extremely sensible to 
the charms of music. At the balls there, 
they have always a particular band of 
gipsies, and competent judges affirm 
that it is much easier to dance to the 
music of the gipsies than to that of reg- 
ular musicians, Of course this is not 
to be understood of all gipsy perform- 
ers, theirnumber being large. In the 
above mentioned town of Clausenburg 
alone, there may be one hundred, of 
whom the half are certainly but bunglers 
or mere imitators of the manner of skil- 
ful masters ; but there are not a few a- 
mong them who in playing the violin, 
the violoncello, the French horn, the 
flute, the clarinet, and the oboe, com- 
bine great execution with delicate ex- 
pression. ‘The principal, whose sole 
occupation is music, are divided into 
bands of twelve men, and are distin- 
guished by a uniform and elegant dress, 
and can appear with external propriety 
in any elegant company. Wherever 
music is wanted for a ball, where a fes- 
tival or entertainment is to be improved 
by thecharms of Polyhymnia, where a 
lover wishes to give a serenade to his 
mistress, they are ready to offer their 
talents. ‘They place themselves in bo- 
dies in the streets, and with a “ Sir, can 
we wait upon you ?” offer music to 
those who pass by. In every public 
house that is at all well frequented, the 
sounds of cheerful music invite the guests 
to drinking or dancing ; and at every 
corner of the town, and at all times, ex- 
cept on the days when the ordinances 
of the church forbid it, harmonious ac- 
cords salute the ear. ‘The dances which 
they play are partly of their owa com- 
position, others they learn by listening 
to musicians who play from notes, and 
sometimes they pay such a one to play 
them something new. When the gipsy 
has once heard the piece, he has it by 
heart : he first tries it himself,and when 
he can perform it, communicates it to 
his comrades, and the band makes the 
music complete without difficulty. The 
triumph of gipsy music is the Hunga- 
rian national dance, mostly of their own 
composition, quite in the energetic ar- 
dent spirit of the generous nation, exe- 
cuted with its peculiarly manly expres- 
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sive accent, so that the mere pupil of 
art willingly gives up the contest, and 
resigns the palm to the pupil of Nature, 

There is no gipsy settlement, how- 
ever small, in which there are not one or 
more, whe. besides other employments, 
sometimes practise music. At the wed- 
dings of the country people they reap a 
harvest without much exertion. Laden 
with the substantial gains of his art, 
which never fail to be considerable 
from the country people, whom pleas- 
ure disposes to be liberal, the gipsy, as 
soon as the days of the feast are over, 
returns to his hut and enjoys the fruits 
of the entertainment with his expecting 
family. An Orpheus of this descrip- 
tion, returning home, once met with a 
singular adventure, He was going 
home, quite alone, with his violin,in a 
severe winter from a wedding ; as he 
was passing through a wood, a hungry 
wolf, of which there are many in that 
country, rushed towards him ; our gip- 
sy, in a fright, seeing no other resource, 
leaped into a ditch and the wolf after 
him. ‘To appease the animal, he threw 
him the provision, the remains of the 
feast. The wolf devours them greedi- 
ly—the provision bag is empty; every 
moment becomes more critical, and 
threatens the trembling musician with a 
horrid death. That be may at least 
not descend to his fathers unsung, he 
takes, forthe last time, his violin, the 
faithful companion of his life, and be- 
gins, with great earnestness, his favour- 
ite air. But scarcely had he commenc- 
ed when the blood-thirsty wolf, seized 
with dread of the anger of Apollo, runs 
away, and our virtuoso, like a second 
Orpheus, escaped from the jaws of Cer- 
berus; withan empty wallet indeed, 
and lamenting that he had not taken his 
fiddle at the first, he proceeds on his 
way home. 

The settled gipsies very frequently 
carry on a trade with cattle. Though 
the Nomades, as we have seen, do it on 
a small scale, this is by no means to be 
compared with the extensive transac- 
tions of many of the settled gipsies. I 
know gipsies who often have in their 
trade some hundred, nay, even some 
thousand horses, and swine ; and, what 
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is scarcely credible, without being able 
to write a figure or a letter accurately 
make and remember the calculation of 
the purchase and sale of every individ- 
ual animal. This is a splendid proof 
of the energy of the uncorrupted memo- 
ry, not reduced to mere mechanism by 
the secrets of mnemonics ! 

The goldwashers, as they are called, 
are a peculiar but small class of the set- 
tled gipsies. ‘Their number is mostly 
fixed, and entered on the register of the 
royal inspectors. In the summer they 
live in barracks, near the rivers which 
bring down gold-sand ; the most cele- 
brated of which in Transylvania is the 
Aranyos (Gold river.) The Maros,and 
other rivers in Hungary, also furnish 
gold in larger or smaller quantities. 
The washers receive, for a certain weight 
of gold grains which they deliver, a 
suitable recompence, which however is 
not considerable in proportion to the 
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time and trouble they employ. This 
occupation, besides, lasts only during 
the summer, as long as the water is not 
too cold ; for they stand in the water 
while they are at work, filch up the 
sand from the bottom with a board 
made for the purpose, wash away the 
worthless part by pouring water on it, 
and seek out in the rest, with admirable 
quickness of sight, the little grains of 
gold. Often, in spite of all their look- 
ing, not agrain is to be found, and 
their time and trouble have been ex- 
pended in vain. As soon as winter ap- 
proaches, this employment ceases, the 
goldwashers return to their dwellings, 
and generally seek a livelihood by 
working in wood, The vanity of these 
poor people is singular enough; they 
transfer the value of the precious metal 
to themselves, and fancy that they are 
some degrees superior to the other gip- 
sies. 
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SPECIMENS OF THE BRITISH POETS ; 


WITH BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES, AND AN ESSAY ON ENGLISH POETRY. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


N our preceding Number we gave 

a general idea of Mr. Campbell’s 
work, and analysed the first part of the 
three into which he has divided his in- 
troductory Essay: this brought us to 
the fifteenth century, and to the epoch 
of Chaucer. From that brilliant epoch 
there was a great relapse into barbarism 
and obscurity. The civil wars which 
distracted England for so many years, 
and the religious struggles which follow- 
ed them, account for a tedious and bar- 
ren era between Chaucer and Spenser, 
between those Nilometers which mark- 
ed fertile times—the Canterbury Tales 
and Fairy Queen. tis true that the 
elegant Lord Surrey preceded Spencer, 
and that Ritson* enumerates about se- 
venty poets of the fifteenth century, in- 
cluding Occleve and Lydgate ; but the 
luminaries of this age are on the whole 
destitute of distinguished lustre. Scot- 
land, about this period and in the be- 
ginning of the 16th century, produced 
works deserving of notice. Bishop 





* Biographia Poetica, vol. i. 


Douglas published an entire poetical 
version of the /Eneid before Lord Sur- 
rey translated a single book ofit; and 
Dunbar often displayed simplicity and 
lyric terseiess, while Lyndsay occupied 
no contemptible place as a reformer, 
historian, and poet. 

Alexander Barclay, a priestin De- 
vonshire, who died at a great age in 
1532, wrote the much quoted butin- 
different “ Ship of Fools,” but is more 
memorable from having been the earli- 
est writer of Eclogues in our language. 
His descriptions of rural life present a 
miserable picture of the condition of the 
peasantry of that age :-— 

“The speakers, in one of his eclogues, 
lie littered among straw, for want of 
a fire to keep themselves warm ; and 
one of them expresses a wish that the 
milk for dinner may be curdled, to save 
the consumption of bread. -- - - - In 
one of his moral apologues—Adam, 
he tells us in verse, was one day abroad 
at his work—Eve was at the door of 
the house, with her children playing 
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about her; some of them she was 
“‘kembing,” says the poet, prefixing 
another particle, not of the most delicate 
kind, to describe the usefulness of the 
comb, Her Maker having deigned to 
to pay her a visit, she was ashamed to 
be found with so many ill-dressed chil- 
dren about her, and hastened to stow a 
number of them out of sight ;_ some of 
them she concealed under hay and straw, 
others she put up the chimney, and one 
or two into a “ tub of dra” Having 
produced, however, the best looking 
and best dressed of them, she was de- 
lighted to hear their Divine Visitor bless 
them, and destine some of them to be 
Kings and Emperors, some Dukes 
and Barons, and others Sheriffs, Ma- 
yors,and Aldermen, Unwilling that 
any of her family should forfeit “blese- 
ings whilst they were going, she imme- 
diately drew out the remainder from 
their concealment ; but when they came 
forth, they were so covered with dust 
and cobwebs, and had so many bits of 
chaff and straw sticking to their hair, 
that instead of receiving benedictions 
and promotion, they were doomed to 
vocations of toil and poverty, suitable 
to their dirty appearance.” 

Such is Mr. Barclay’s account of the 
origin of different ranks in society ; 
from which it appears that we poor fel- 
lows, who are born to Jabour in this 
world, inherit the destiny from our ear- 
liest progenitors’ being, perhaps, stuck 
into the draff'tub ! 

Skelton, the rival of Barclay, claims 
a mention, but we may close our re- 
marks on the fifteenth century without 
a further addition, except to observe 
that the exquisite ballad of The Nut- 
brown Maid, said to have been transla- 
ted from the German, is referable to 
this period. 

The literary character of England 
was not established till near the end of 
the sixteenth century. Henry VIII. 
a rich and powerful king, affected to 
be a poet,and his pageants and masques 
fostered song as well as_ gallantry. 
Lord Surrey renewed our refined inter- 
course with Italy, which had been in- 
terrupted since the days of Chaucer, 
and introduced blank verse into our 
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language. Sir Thomas Wyatt, Lord 
Rochford (the brother of Anne Boleyne,) 
and Lord Vaux, were elevated or ele- 
gant poets of that reign ; and Totell’s 
collection,the earliest poetical miscellan 
in the English tongue, was published. 

Under k Edward “VI. the e flvcts of the 
reformation became visible, and the 
Muse, instead of singing love verses and 
satires, blended religious with poetical 
enthusiasm, and turned puritan, Stern- 
hold and Hopkins flourished ; and the 
Acts of the Apostles were rhymed, and 
set to music by Christopher 'T'ye. 

The famous “ Mirror for Magis- 
trates” must have been principally com- 
posed aboutthe time of Mary, though 
Lord Sackville, its editor, lived to di- 
rect the councils of James I. But it was 
under Elizabeth that the golden age of 
poetry may be placed—an age without 
a parallel in our literary history, and ne- 
ver approached in excellence till the 
present time, when, in all but dramatic 
writing, we need not fear to enter into 
a glorious competition with the most 
splendid of preceding eras. 

“ In the reign of Elizabeth (says our 
Author) the English mind put forth its 
energies in every direction, exalted by 
a purer religion, andenlarged by new 
views of truth. --- - A degree of ro- 
mantic fancy remained in the manners 
and superstitions of the people ; and al- 
legory might be said to parade the 
streets in their public pageants and fes- 
tivities. The philosophy of the 
highest minds stil] partook of a visiona- 
ry character, A poetical spirit infus- 
ed itself into the practical heroism of the 
age ; and some of the worthies of that 
period seem less like ordinary men, than 
like beings called forth out of fiction, 
and arrayed in the brightness of her 
dreams. They had “high thoughts 
seated ina heart of courtesy.” The 
life of Sir Philip Sydney was poetry 
put into action, 

Romance came back tous from the 
southern languages, clothed in new Jux- 
ury by the warm imaginations of the 
South.” 

The harvest was so abundant that 
there were many weeds as well as much 
corn in the extensive field. Absurdity 
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went hand in hand with genuine inspir- 
ation. Liylie’s jargon, called Euphu- 
ism, hgd nearly subverted true taste ; 
and Puttenham, one of the best critics 
of the age, gives directions to compos- 
ers how to make verses beautiful to the 
eye, by writing them “ in the shapes of 
eggs, turbots, fuzees, and lozenges.” 

But Spenser arose “ without a class 
and without a rival.” His _pastorals 
were published in 1579; the Fairy 
Queen, in 1590. Upon Spenser, Mr. 
Campbell gives us an able eriticism 
and honourable eulogy. He styles 
him the Rubens of English poetry. 

His command of imagery is wide, 
easy, and luxuriant. He threw the soul 
of harmony into onr verse, and made it 
more warmly, tenderly, and magnifi- 
cently descriptive, than it ever was be- 
fore, or, with a few exceptions, than it 
has ever been since. - - - - - He is the 
splendid father of a Milton and a Thom- 
son. Gray habitually read him when 
he wished to frame his thoughts for 
composition, and there are few eminent 
poets in the language, who have not 
been essentially indebted to him. 

Hither, as to their fountain, other stars 

Repair, and in their urns draw golden light. 

Contemporary with the publication 
of the Fairy Queen, was the commence- 
ment of the immortal Shakspeare’s ca- 
reer! Before Elizabeth’s reign, we had 
no dramatic authors but suchas Bale 
and Heywood, who were only the last 
of the race of Mystery-Writers, as the 
former made Comedies on the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus, and the passion and se- 
pulture of our Lord. 

Lord Sackville’s Gorboduc, in 1562, 
and Still’s Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 
were severally our earliest attempts at 
regulartragedy and comedy ; and be- 
tween the latter date and the rising of 
our dramatic sup, Robert Wilmot, 
Whetstone, Preston, &c. appear, as well 
as the abler Peele, Kyd, Marlowe, 
Legge, Greene, Lodge, &c. who not 
unworthily paved the way to nobler do- 
ings. OfShakspeare we never read 


any opinions so entirely agreeing with 

our own as those of Mr. Campbell : of 

course-we think them admirably just; sure 

we are they are beautifully expressed. 
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“ He created our romantic drama, 
or if the assertion is to be qualified, it 
requires but a small qualification. ‘There 
were undoubtedly prior occupants of 
the dramatic ground in our language; 
but they appear only like unprosperous 
settlers on the patches and skirts of a 
wilderness, which he converted into a 
garden. Heis, therefore, never com- 
pared with his native predecessors. 
Criticism goes back for names worthy 
of being put in competition with his, to 
the first great masters of dramatic inven- 
tion ; and even in the points of dissimi- 
larity between them and him, diseevers 
some of the highest indications of his 
genius. Compared with the classical 
composers of antiquity, he is to our con- 
ceptions nearer the character of an uni- 
versal poet ; more acquainted with man 
in the real world, and more terrific and 
bewitching in the preternatural. He 
expanded the magic circle of the drama 
beyond the limits that belonged to it in 
antiquitity ; made it embrace more time 
and }ocality, filled it with larger business 
and action, with vicissitudes of gay and 
serious emotion, which classical taste 
bad kept divided ; with characters which 
developed humanity in stronger lights 
and subtler movements, and with a lan- 
guage more widely, more playfully di- 
versified by fancy and passion, than 
was ever spoken on any stage. Like 
Nature herself, he presents alternations 
of the gay and the tragic ; and his muta- 
bility, like the suspense and precarious- 
ness of real existence, often deepens the 
force of ourimpressions. He converted 
imitation into illusion. To say that, 
magician as he was, he was not fault- 
less, is only to recal the flat and stale 
truism, that every thing humanis im- 
perfect. But how to estimate imper- 
fections ! To praise him is easy—In 
facili causa cuivis licet esse diserto— 
But to make a special, full, and accurate 
estimate of his imperfections, would 
require a delicate and comprehensive 
discrimination, and an authority which 
are almost as seldom united in one man 
as the powers of Shakspeare himself. 
He is the poet of the world. The mag- 
nitude of his genius puts it beyond all 
private opinion to set defined limits to 
the admiration which is due to it. We 
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know, upon the whole, that the sum of 
blemishes to be deducted from his me- 
rits is not great, and we should scarcely 
be thankful to one who should be anx- 
ious to make it. No poet. triumphs 
so anomalously over eccentricities in 
composition ; so that his blemishes and 
beauties have an affinity which are jeal- 
ous of trusting any hand with the task 
of separating. We dread the interfer- 
ence of criticism witha fascination so 
often inexplicable by critical laws, and 
justly apprehend that any man in stand- 
ing between us and Shakspeare, may 
shew for pretended spots upon his disk 
only the shadows of his own opacity.” 

To these observations, the truth and 
force of which will, we think, be pretty 
generally acknowledged, at least in Bri- 
iain and Germany, the writer adds some 
others which may help to obtain for 
them a less cordial reception in France, 
where the unities and rules of art still 
continue to fetter the drama. 


First Representation of Maturin’s ‘ Fredolfo,’ anew Tragedy. [vou 5. 





“ The bare name (he continues) of 
the dramatic unities is apt to excite re- 
volting ideas of pedantry, arts of poetry, 
and French criticism: With none of 
these do I wishto annoy the reader. I 
conceive that it may be said of those 
unities as of fire and water, that they 
are good servants but bad masters.” 

We shall not follow our author 
through the other dramatists whose 
names and merits occupy the remain- 
der of this second part; nor shall we 
lengthen this article by the enumeration 
of the other poets who flourished about 
the period under notice. The meta- 
physical school of Donne,of which Da- 
vies, Fulke Greville, Overbury, and 
Davenant, were disciples, we have seen 
partially revived in our day ; and as 
for the bad poets of the Elizabethean 
age, are they not equalled, as much as 
the good, by bards of the nineteenth 


century. 
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THE DRAMA. 


——e 
From the European Magazine, June 1, 1810. 


COVENT GARDEN, May 12, 1819. 


- REDOLFO,” a Tragedy, avowedly 
from the pen of the Rev. C. R. Ma- 
TURIN, Of Dublin, the successful author of 
** Bertram,” was to-night produced at this 
Theatre. Thescene is laid in Switzerland--- 
and the plot is of that horrific kind, which 
has, of late, usurped on our stage the place 
of the natural, the moral, and the virtuvus. 


Fredolfo, a patriot, whose name is the sub- 
ject of praise throughout Switzerland, ona 
sudden retires from the busy haunts of men, 
and hides him in his paternal residence in the 
mountains---For many years he has made a 
copfidant of Berthold, a misshapen wretch, 
whose horrible form is the tenement of a 
fiend-like mind, and intrusts his daughter 
Urilda to the care of this villain, as they 
journey towards his castle. A dreadful storm 
overtakes them on their way, and Urilda 
would have perished, but for the interposition 
of a stranger. This stranger is afterwards 
discovered to be Adilmar, the beloved of 
Urilda, against whom her Father has long 
cherished the most implacable hatred. 
Scarcely has he succeeded in saving the 
daughter, when the imminent danger of the 
father is announced, and he hastens to his 
rescue. He succeeds in his effort---but 
Fredolfo---the generous Fredolfo---who is 
esteemed a miracle of virtue---the moment 
he beholds his deliverer, hastens to pay the 
debt of gratitude he owes, by making the un- 
fortunate youti his prisoner, and confining 
him inadungeor. Fredolfo, however, ulti- 


mately relents, and directs Berthold to set 


him free. Berthold, who detests the sem- 
blance of a just action, remonstrates with his 
master on the folly of such a proceeding ; 
and, from their conversation, we find that 
Fredolfo had murdered JVallingberg, the 
father of the then Austrian Goverror, who 
had dishonoured his wife, and that his hatred 
to Adilmar arose from the circumstance of 
his having been drawn to the spot where the 
murder was committed, by the cries of the 
victim ; and in endeavouring to rescue the 

arty assailed, received Fredolfo’s dagger in 

is breast. In spite of the arguments of 
Berthold, who deformed as he is, cherishes a 
passion for Urilda, and, of course, detests his 
rival, Fredolfo command the liberation of 
Adilmar. It is not explained, why Fredolfe 
has made Berthold his confidant---But the 
slave takes the advantage of the power which 
his knowledge of F'redolfo’s crime arms him 
with, and he demands the daughter’s hand, as 
the price of the father’s security. The pro- 
position is received with horror---but, when 
Fredolfo finds that supplication, even on his 
knees, bas no effect, he has recourse to vio- 
lence ; and the unfortunate dwarf would on 
the moment be strangled, but fora sudden 
visit from Count Wallinberg, the Governor of 
Switzerland. Wallinberg comes to demand 
the hand of Urilda---but he is, assuredly, the 
most extraordinary of wooers. He commen- 
ceshis suit by insulting the father---and, 
when his profiler is refused, instezd of endea- 
vouring to soothe the daughter, he lavishes 
on her terms of reproach and scorn, ‘* With 
that, more words fall out,” and, to prove 
what a chivalric lover is, he endeavours to 
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assassinate the father of the lady, whose 
hand he seeks, under his own roof. Foiled 
in this, he prepares to depart---but is stayed 
by Berthold, who unfolds to him the secret 
of his father’s murder. Wallingberg feels no 
pleasure in the idea of having an opportuni- 
of avenging his father’s death, but receives 
the secret with joy as affording the means of 
placing Urilda within his power. Fredolfo 
is dragged to prison, whence he is rescued by 
Adilmar, who incites the Swiss peasantry to 
rise in hiscause. Urilda is left behind iv the 
confusion, and takes sanctuary in a cathe- 
dral. She is pursued by Wallingberg, who, 
reckless of clerical denunciation, seizes on 
her, even atthe altar. Fredolfo now enters, 
accompanied by his patriot Switzers---but, 
perceiving the dangerin which his daughter 
is placed, at the command of Wallingberg he 
he dismisses his followers and throws down 
his sword. Adilmar now rushes forward,and, 
after some parley, he also, tosecure the life of 
Urilda,who is stillin the grasp of Wallinberg, 
presents his sword to the persecutor of his 
mistress, He receives the weapon---and 
planges it into the bosom of his unarmed 
rival! Fredolfo repays this treachery by 
stabbing Wallinberg---and Uritida dies on her 
lover’s body. 

Were we to form our judgment of the ex- 
isting state of the serions drama in this coun- 
try, by areference merely tothe number of 
tragic pieces which have, within a very few 
seasous, been produced, we should be led to 
suppose that the genius of tragedy had newly 
imped her wings, and, that she was more ca- 
pable of taking bold, and lofty, and vigorous 
lights, than she had, fora long period, been 
equal to; but this is, we fear, by no means 
the case. In the present instance the Author 
seems 

*“ To have supp’d full with horrors,” 


and of his four principal male characters, 
three are villains,---a proportion not to be 
found, we believe, in any other play. Their 
principal business, through five long acts, is 
either to imprecate curses on themselves, or 
on others---except when, fit panegyrists of 
beauty! they describe the loveliness of 
Fredolfo’s daughter, Several of the scenes 
in which Urilda appears---those scenes in 
which she supplicates the dwarf, or bends 
her sorrowing form before Wallingberg, and, 
in return, receives from each the most galling 
insults---are as revolting to moral, as they are 
disgusting to manly feeling; nor can we 
award praise to Mr. Maturrn on any one 
point connected with his tragedy. His plot 
is improbable, even to the extreme,---his 
characters act in a manner for which no 
sufficient motive can be assigned,---his diction 
is inflated,---his incidents are monstrous,--- 
and, as to moral, we believe he never thought 
itwas necessary that a tragic drama should 
impart a moral lesson. He cannot even lay 
claim to originality. His Fredolfo is a bad 
imitation of Sir Edward Mortimer---and his 
Berthold and Wallingberg are ruffians of the 
Byron school, loaded with all the dark vices, 
but displaying none of the grand and rugged 
genius, which distinguishes the originals. The 
performers exerted their utmost powers in 
support of the play. Miss O’Neill was very 


often on the stage, but the character of Urildg 
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afforded but few opportunities of signalizing 
herself, or moving the affections of the audi- 
ence. In the prison scene with her father, 
she introduced one or two touches of pure 
nature, which were worth all the rest of the 
character. Berthold was supported most 
efficiently by Mr. Yates, whose talents are 
rapidly rising in public estimation, though 
the character was, we have good reason to 
believe, written for Mr. Kean. It isa part 
of that cruel, sanguinary, unrelenting de- 
scription, which Mr. K. is so famous for per- 
sonating to the life,---and, after him, we do 
not know any Gentleman on the stage, who 
could do it greater justice than Mr. Yates 
rendered it. He expressed the galling bitter- 
ness, and cowardly ferocity of the character, 
with great force ; and, as well as Mr. Young 
in Fredolfo, and the Adilmar of Mr. C. 
Kemble, deserved the apprebation he re- 
ceived. 

The tragedy was heard, till near the end of 
the last act, with great patience. But, when 
Adilmar fell by the hand of Wallingberg, 
the tempest burst forth, with untameable 
rage, and the uproar continued even while 
Miss Brunton was speaking the Epilogue. 
Mr. Connor endeavoured, in vain,'to an- 
nounce the piece for repetition---and to tie 
very great praise of the Mavager and Pro- 
prietors, it was, in submission to the award 
thus unequivocally pronounced, immediately 
withdrawn. 





PROLOGUE TO ** FREDOLFO.” 


Spoken by Mr. Egerton. . 


WHO has not heard of that romantic clime, 
Where, throned in wildness, Nature reigns sublime ! 
Where the yeung peasant, ’mid Creation’s shock, 
Slumbers in peace upon his cradle-rock, 

And as the lightnings flash, and thunders roll, 

To danger educates his ardent soul, 

Till the full spirit, now in years mature,— 

As its own mountain-torrent, grand and pure, 
Worships the spot where Despotism fell, 

Where Fate and Freedom wing'd the shaft of Tell ! 
Britons ! o’er such a scene the Muse to-night 
Rises rejoicing on her plumes of light, 

Proudly assured, to every bosom here 

The soil of Liberty is nobly dear ! 

Yet is not war her sanguinary theme, 

The Statesman’s madness, or the Warrior’s dream ; 
The sad vicissitudes of mortal weal, 

The pangs that all have felt, or yet may feel, 

A daughter’s anguish, and a father’s fall,— 

Such is our theme to-night.—Of Nature’s call 
What human breast, till life’s last awful hour, 
Denies the echo, or disowns the power ; 

Not for his theme, but Muse, the stranger fears, 
Nor dreams of plaudits if he wins but tears. 
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Signs—The Fox and the Grapes—&c. 
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REMARKS ON INNS, &c. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


THE FOX. 


T is no wonder that the Fox should 
be a common sign, as the passion for 

the chase appears to be almost univer- 
sal ; and though the regular sportsman 
may perhaps have the more rapturous 
enjoyment, yet when 
The wide pack op'ning, load the trembling air 
With various melody, afflictive birch 
No more the schooi-boy dreads ; hjs prison broke, 
Scamp’ring he flies, nor heeds his master’s call. 
The weary traveller forgets his road, 
And climbs the adjacent hill. The ploughman leaves 
Th’ unfinish’d furrow ; nor his bleating flocks 
Are now the shepherd’s joy. Men, boys, and girls, 
Desert the unpeopl’d village ; and wild crowds 
Spread o’er the plain, by the sweet phrenzy fir’d.” 


It must be owned that there is much 
truth in Dryden’s nervous lines: 


The first physicians by debauch were made, 

Excess began, and Sioth sustains the trade ; 

By Chase our long-jiv’d fathers earn’d their food, 

Toil strung their nerves, and purified the blood.— 
Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 

Than fee the Doctor for a nauseous draught, 

The wise for cure on exercise depend, 

God never made his work for man to mend. 


To such a dreadful excess was the 
love of field-sports carried by our Nor- 
man Sovereigns, that 
a beast or subject slain 

Were equal crimes. 
And Wiliiam the Conqueror, at New- 
Forest, in Hampshire,’ laid waste an 
extent of 40 miles in circumference, and 
destroyed 36 churches and villages, to 
form a Royal Chase ; thus exquisitely 
described by Pope : 
The fields are ravish’d from th’ industrious swains, 
From men their cities, and from gods their fanes ; 
The teveil’d towns with weeds lie cover'd o'er ; 
The hollow winds thro’ naked temples roar ; 
Round broken columns clasping ivy twin’d, 
O’er heaps of ruin stalk’d the stately hind ; 
The Fox obscene, io gaping tombs retires, 
And savage howlings fill the sacred quires. 

“ The Fox,” says Pennant, “is a 
crafty, lively, libidinous animal ; it 
breeds only once in a year, and brings 
four or five young, which, like pup- 
pies, are born blind, Of all animals it 
has the most significant eye, by which 
it expresses every passion of love, fear, 


hatred, &c. Itis remarkably playful, 





but like other savage creatures half re- 
reclaimed, will, on the least offence, bite 
those it is most familiar with.”’ 

Thus Shakspeare, in the Ist Part of 
Henry [V. has made Worcester observe: 
For treason is but trusted like the for, 

Who ne’er so tame, so cherish’d,and lock’d ap, 
Will have a wild trick of his ancestors. 

He is a great admirer of his bushy 
tail,with which he frequently amuses 
and exercises himself, by running in cir- 
cles to catch it ; and in cold weather 
wraps it round his nose. From Sand~ 
ford’s “‘ Genealogical History,” we learn 
that a Fox-tail dependant was the device 
of Henry 1V. 

In this island there are three varieties, 
the greyhound, the mastiff, and the cur 
fox. The rank smell of these animals 
exactly resembles that of the root of the 
crown imperval. 

Dodsley, in his Essay on Fables, 
among other requisites, observes that 
‘“‘a fable should be natural. This rule 
may be infringed by ascribing to crea- 
tures appetites and passions that are not 
consistent with their known characters. 
A fox should not be said to long for 
grapes.” In this allusion to the well- 
known fable, a representation of which 
is sometimes displayed on sign-boards, 
Dodsley considered only the habits of 
the Northern fox. In the “ Song of 
Solomon,” we read, ‘Take us_ the 
foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the 
vines, for our vines have tender grapes.” 
And Hasselquist, in his ‘Travels, in- 
forms us, that “ the fox is an animal 
common in Palestine, and that there are 
plenty of them near the Convent of St. 
John, in the Desert, about vintage time ; 
for they destroy all the yines unless they 
are strictly watched.” ‘To come still 
nearer home, the foxes of France and 
Italy often do great damage among the 
vineyards, by feeding on the grapes, of 
which they are immoderately fond. 

In January 1738-9, the Duke of 


Richmond’s hounds killed a fox after a 
chase of ten hours hatd running ; seve- 
ral gentlemen tired three horses,and some 
horses died of exhaustion in the field. 
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In 1793, near Imber in Wilts, a fox 
being hard run, took shelter under the 
covering of a well, and, by the endea- 
vours used to drive him thence, was 
precipitated to the bottom, a depth of 
100 feet. The bucket was let down ; 
he laid hold of it, and was drawn up 
some way when he again fell; the buck- 
et being let down a second time, he 
secured his situation in it, and was 
drawa up safely, after which he was 
turved off, and fairly beat the hounds. 

In 1799, a strong instance of mater- 
nal affection was displayed by a bitch 
fox, which was started near St. Ives, 
and after being severely pressed ior three 
quarters of an hour, was observed to 
drop something from her mouth, which 
proved to be a cub of about a fortnight 
old. Goldsmith mentions a similar in- 
stance which occurred near Chelmsford 
in Essex. The word “ Vixen or Fix- 
en,” which primitively signifies a female 
fox, is now generally applied to a sharp 
ill-tempered woman ; and in old plays, 
“* Fox” is often used as a cant word for 
a sword : thus Pistol, in Shakspeare’s 
Heury V. threatens the French soldier 
with 


O Signieur Dew, thou dy’st on point of Fox. 


Romulus, a fox-hound belonging to 
Mr. George Baker, broke away singly 
with a fox, and killed him after a chase 
of 18 miles, in the North of England. 

Merkin, of whom there iz an engrav- 
ing in Daniel’s “ Rural Sports,” was 
bred by Colonel Thornton, and having 
run a private trial of four miles in seven 
minutes and half a second, challenged 
to run any hound of her year 5 miles 
over Newmarket, giving 220 yards for 
10,000 guineas ; and to give Madcap 
100 yards, and ran the same distance 
for 5000. Merkin was sold in 1795, 
for 4 hogsheads of claret, and the seller 
to have two couple of her whelps. 

The most magnificent kennel in this 
kingdom is the Duke of Richmond’s, at 
Goodwood, which cost 19,0001. Mr. 
Noel’s famous pack of fox-hounds was 
purchased by Sir William Lowther, for 
1000 guineas. 

A laughable instance of the absolute 
possession which the business of the 
chase has over every other idea, was 


Etymology of Fixen, or Vixen—Fox, a sword, §c. 
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exhibited in the huntsman of the Duke 
of Richmond, whose hounds, hunting 
in the season of 1783, and coming toa 
check, the Duke asked him the reason 
of it, when he replied, “ Why, my lord, 
it must be these stinking violets,I think.” 
Danie! informs us that at Goodwood, 
in 1797, five foxes were nurtured and 
suckled by two fox-hound-bitches. 
The “ Rural Sports” is an amusing 
book, but I cannot help wishing that it 
had been written by any one rather than 
by a Clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. It reminds me too much of 
Crabbe’s “ Village Pastor,” 
And doth not he the pious man appear, 
He‘ passing rich with forty pounds a year ?” 
Ah, no! ashepherd ofa different stock, 
And far unlike him, feeds this little flock. 
A jovial youth, who thinks his Sunday’s task 
As much as God or man can fairly ask ; 
The rest he gives to loves and labours light, 
To fields the morning, and to feasts the night. 
None better skill’d the noisy pack to guide, 
To urge their chase, to cheer them, or to chide ; 
Sure in his shot, his game he seldom miss’d, 
And seldom fail’d to win his game at whist. 
Then while such honours bloom around his head, 
Shall he sit sadly by the sick man’s bed ; 
To raise the hope he feels not, or with zeal 
To combat fears that e’en the pious feel ? 
Let us add with Cowper in his 


“ Task :” 
From such Apostles, O ye mitred heads ! 


Preserve the Church! and lay not careless hands 
On skulls that cannot teach, and will not learn. 


In 1796, a young gentleman of the 
name of Hardie, on his way to his fath- 
er’s house in Charlotte-street, Glasgow, 
was stopped opposite the north-west 
corner of St. Andrew’s Church, by a 
man armed with a large stick, whe 
seized him by the breast, and striking 
him a violent blow on the head, de- 
manded his watch ; as he was preparing 
to repeat the blow, a terrier belonging 
to Mr. Hardie sprung at him, and seized 
him by the throat; and, at the same 
moment, Hardie giving him a violent 
push, the villain fell backwards, and 
dropped his stick, which the gentleman 
immediately seized and ran off with ; 
the terrier soon afterwards followed his 
master home, bearing in his teeth, asa 
trophy of his courage, nearly half the 
front of the man’s waistcoat, in the li- 
ning of which half a guinea was found 
carefully sewed up. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


N the summer of 1818, M. von Kot- 

zebue left Weimar, with his family, 
to recover his health in the baths of Pyr- 
mont, passed on this journey through 
Francforton the Maine, and chose af- 
terwards Mannheiin for his place of res- 
idence. There he continued his litera- 
ry aad diplomatic labours, violently at- 
tacked in his Literary Journal, the 
Gymnastic Exercises, The Abuse of 
the Freedom of the Press, The Assem- 
blies of the States, &c. and incensed in 
a high degree the German students, by 
concluding his observations on the well 
known tumultuous scenes at Gottingen 
last year, with the following words : 
** Truly every father who casts an anx- 
10us look on his sons, would heartily 
thank that Government which would 
set the example of banishing from its 
Universities the License of the Students; 
for in this academical jiberty, as it is 
called, more good heads and hearts are 
ruined than formed,” &c. 

Kotzebue possessed a very distinguish- 
ed physiognomy. His person was of 
the middle size, and extremely well 
proportioned. His eye was sharp and 
penetrating, his countenance expressive; 
bis whole manner shewed understand- 

ing, but also the consciousness of pos- 
sessing it. In him has perished a man 
remarked for a versatility of talent which 
few have possessed in an equal degree. 
Whatever may have been the motives 
of his assassin, however the ardent mind 
of the youth may have been worked 
upon by fanaticism, the deed he has 
committed cannot be contemplated with- 
out the highest detestation. 

Weimar, 29th March, 1819, 

Augustus Von Kotzebue was mur- 
dered with a dagger, on the 23d of 
March, at five in the afternoon, at 
‘Mannheim, in his study, by a student 
of Jena, named Sand; upon which the 
assassin stabbed: himself ineffectually 
in several places. ‘The certificate found 
in his pocket shewed that he studied in 
the university of Jena, upon which an 


express was immediately dispatched to 
the Academic Senate of that place. The 
papers of the assassin were examined 
the same evening. Nothing was found 
which could throw light on the affair ; 
only in a letter to an unnamed friend 
were the words, “IT go lo meet my fale, 
the scaffold.” Sand, born of a very 
good family at Weinseidel in the Mar- 
gravate of Baireuth, on the frontiers of 
Bohemia, had previously studied at 
Tubingen and Erlangen, and was now 
studying divinity at Jena. He is de- 
scribed by all his masters as a cool, 
quiet, reflecting, steady, well-informed 
man, Itis knowa that he lately at- 
tended the anatomical lectures of Mr. 
Fuchs, professor of anatomy at Jena, 
and enquired very particularly about 
the situation of the heart. In his politi- 
cal fanatacism he had imagined that he 
should do an immortal service to the 
country, and to the universities in all 
Germany, if, with the sacrifice of his 
own life, he killed Kotzebue, as a sup- 
porter of the accusation of the German 
universities pronounced by the Russian 
counsellor of state Von Stourdza, in his 
essay Ktut actuel de l Allemagne, deliv~ 
ered at Aix la Chapelle, and as a traitor 
to the cause of Germany. He came on 
foot from Jena to Mannheim, where he 
arrived on the 20th in the evening,under 
the assumed name of Heinrichs, and 
was twice refused admittance at Kotze- 
bue’s door, till he insisted that he had 
letters from Weimar, which he must 
deliver in person. At Weimar lives 
still the mother of Kotzebue, 82 years 
of age, whom her son always most ten- 
derly loved ; nay, had even sometimes 
travelled the long journey from his es- 
tate of Schwarza, in Esthonia to Wei- 
mar, to keep her birthday. When the 
dreadful event was communicated to 
her, with the greatest precaution, she 
was so affected, that it is feared the 
shock may be her death. On the same 
day when the news of Kotzebue’s 


* See Ath, vol. 5, p. 353. 
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murder arrived at Weimar, his third son, 
Otto Von Kotzebue, who made the 
voyage round the world with Krusen- 
stern, set out from Weimar, where he 
had visited his grandmother, for Mann- 
heim, to present to his father his young 
and amiable wife, a Miss Manteuffel 
from Livonia. Kotzebue’s third wife 
(a Miss Von Essen of Livonia) was 
delivered of ason at Mannheim only 
six weeks ago, where three daughters 
and two sons lived very happily; for 
even the bitterest enemies of this man, 
who has been so furiously attacked, 
were always obliged to confess that he 
was an exemplary son, a tender hus- 
band, and a father indefatigable in the 
education of his children, He always 
employed the hours of morning in giv- 
ing instructions to his younger children. 
He has left twelve children, of whom 
one son (Moritz) has just published an 
account of the Russian Embassy to Per- 
sia, to which he was attached ; the eld- 
est, who was aid-de-camp to a Russian 
General, fell in the campaign against 
Napoleon. 

Though no trace of accomplices in 
this crime are found in Jena, it cannot 
be denied that it is the result ofa spirit 
of extravagant enthusiasm which has 
seized many German youths in our uni- 
versities. ‘The evil is deeply rooted, 
and began with the arming of many hun- 
dred young men in the German schools 
and universities in 1813 and 1814. 
Then was formed a spirit of indepen- 
dence, incompatible with the sedate life 
of a student, and a dangerous tendenc 
to take part in politics. The Tugend- 
bund (Union of Virtue) formed with a 
noble design in the Prussian States, had 
many members, who after the war was 
ended, became indeed students again, 
but could not forget the military life. 
Soon the heads of associations, who all 
considered themselves as the restorers of 
German liberty, formed connexions with 
each other in most of the German uni- 
versities. The T’ourneyings, or gym- 


nastic exercises, which began with a 
Professor Jahn at Berlin, and soon 
spread not only through all the Prussian 
schools and universities, but over all 
Germany, were every where extolled, 
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with ridiculous exaggeration, as an in- 
stitution for the acquisition of German 
energy,and became a link in these efforts 
of the young German students to unite 
for the restoration of German public 
spirit and German freedom. ‘The 
Princes, assembled at the Congress of 
Vienna, had promised their people con- 
stitutions, and the abolition of all kinds 
of abuses, because they at that time 
wanted the people. Now, when Na- 
polean no longer alarmed them, they 
forgot their promises ; this especially 
embittered the young students. Requi- 
sitions were sent from Jena to all the 
German universities, to send deputies to 
celebrate the anniversary of the deliver- 
ance of Germany from the French, to 
meet at the Castle of Wartburg, on the 
18th of October, 1817, where it was 
proposed to celebrate at the same time 


the third centenary of the Reformation. 


About 500 students in fact assembled ; 
the festival of the Wartburg was cele- 
brated ; a general union of the students 
in all the universities was then formed 
under the name of Burschenschaft. 
They took the sacrament, engaging 
faithfully to persevere. After this, as- 
sociations with the general Burschen- 
schaft were organised in almost all the 
German universities. Even Leipsig 
did not remain free from them ; the tu- 
mult in Gottingen, in the summer of 
1818, was connected with them. Kot- 
zebue, who at this time lived in Wei- 
mar, and as a diplomatic acknowledged 
agent of the Emperor Alexander, whose 
counsellor of state he was, sent to St. 
Petersburg half yearly reports on the 
state of German literature, and at the 
same time published at Weimar a week- 
ly literary journal, declared himself de- 
cidediy, both in his reports to the Em- 
peror and in his Journal, against this 
political tendency of the young German 
students. One of his bulletins to the 
{mperor was treacherously obtained, 
and printed at Jena. Henceforth Kot- 
zebue was looked as a renegade, and a 
traitor to the German cause ; the hot- 
headed young men not considering that 
he, as having been for some years in the 


service of the Emperor, and landholder ' 


in Livonia, had ceased tc be a German 
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citizen, and had taken upon him duties 
towards the Emperor of Russia. Pro- 
fessor Oken at Jena, editor of a literary 
journal called Isis, loaded Kotzebue in 
this journal with ridicule. Kotzebue 
considered himself as fo longer safe at 
Weimar, and fixed his abode at Mann- 
heim, where he, however, still continued 
to publish his journal, and forcibly to 
attack the proceedings of the ‘Tourney- 
ers and the Burchenschaft. When at 
the Congress of Aix la Chapelle, the 
Counsellor of State Stourdza, cousin to 
the Russian Secretary of State, the 
Count Capo d’Istria, a Greek by birth, 
and private secretary to the Emperor 
Alexander, received the commission to 
draw up, from papers which a German 
Court presented to the Emperor Alex- 
ander, the pamphlet “ Etat actuel de 
PAllemagne,” in which the German 
universities are represented as without 
subordination and discipline, Kotzebue 
expressed in his journal his decided ap- 
probation. This pamphlet, which cer- 
tainly contains much that is ill-founded 
and partial, and blows the alarm of fire 
wherever there is but an appearance of 
smoke, highly incensed the students in 
all the German universities, where the 
Burschenschaft had taken root, in con- 
sequence of the deputations to the Wart- 
burg. Many refutations were written ; 
the best was in Leipsig Literary Jour- 
nal. M. Stourdza, who did not think 
himself safe at Weimar, with his sister 
the Countess Edling, went to Dresden, 
where he still is,* for the restoration of 
his health : here he received a challenge 
from two young Noblemen studying at 
Jena, because he had calumniated the 
German universities. He of courze did 
not accept this challenge, but declared 
in a letter to the Grand Duke of Wei- 
mar, that as Secretary to the Emperor 
Alexander, he had merely followed His 
Majesty’s orders. ‘The whole displea- 





* M. Stourdza has since left Dresden for Warsaw, 
to return to St. Petersburg, having, it is said, receiv- 
ed intimation that he was notsafe even at Dresden— 
Ed, 
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sure of the students was now directed 
against Kotzebue, who fell a victim to 
it by the hand of an assassin, while 
living quietly and unsuspicious of harm, 
in the bosom of his family. (He had 
in all, by three wives, fourteen children, 
of whom only the half were with him.) 
At the head of the Burschenschaft of 
Jena was a Hanoverian Nobleman, 
who was formerly expelled from Mar- 
burg, and afterwards received at Jena 
as a Courlander, whose parents former- 
ly acted a great part at the Court of 
King Jerome, at Cassel. He has now 
been expelled from Jena. But it seems 
absolutely necessary that the Burschen- 
schaft, as it is called, which, for these 
eight months has been at variance, in 
Leipsig, with the Landmanschaft,which 
is opposed to it, and has often occa- 
sioned disputes in the theatre, should 
be every where dissolved by the govern- 
ments, and care taken lest a new Secret 
Tribunal (Sancta Fehma,) or “ Old 
Man of the Mountain,” should arise. 
Ail Germany is filled with indignation. 
Though Kotzebue, whether from inat- 
tention or inconsistency, has frequently 
committed himself in an unpardonable 
manner, and because it was more profi- 
table spared the file, and composed a 
third of his 128 dramatic pieces extem- 
pore, yet he was the greatest dramatic 
genius of the age. His disposition to 
satire engaged him from his youth, i 
many disagreeable quarrels, as, in Ger- 
many, in particular, people are not used 
to personalities. But those who knew 
him well, know that he never had a 
venal pen. His hatred to Napoleon 
has always been the same, and there 
were times, when, not thinking himself 
secure even in Russia, he seriously 
thought of seeking an asylum in Britain. 
He was extremely liberal and benefi- 
cent ; he gained by his writings large 
sums, but his expences were certainly 
great, considering his very numerous 
family, and his love of a cheerful con- 
vivial life. 
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WRECK OF THE MEDUSA FRENCH FRIGATE. 


—— 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


Mental Affections suffered by the Crew 
of the Medusa, wrecked on the coast 
of Africa ; written by M. Sevieny, 
the Surgeon. 

Concluded from p. 266. 

FENHE excessive heat of the tropics 

powerfully aggravated our insanity. 

It is impossible to imagine how the cir- 
culation is accelerated, when one is 
exposed to the sun under the equator. 
I had intolerable head-achs: I could 
scarcely master my motions: and, to 
inake use of a common expression, my 
blood was boiling in my veins. My 
companions were all attacked with this 
irritation ; and every one wanted to give 
vent to his rage and despair. 

The day being pretty fine, tranquillity 
reigned among us; some few were still 
delirious, but not furious. A mechanic 
called Linormand,who came on purpose 
{rom Paris to make one of the expedi- 
tion, thinking himself still in the ca- 
pital,said to one Lavallette, “Allez chez 
le marchand devin,que vous voyez aucoin, 
pour preparer un litre ; ge vous suis :” 
he then threw himself into the sea, 
thinking to get to the house he imagined 
in view. Night came on, but I felt my 
situation less than during the two pre- 
ceding; and I was less tormented with 
the crowd of visions that troubled my 
mind. However, I was always fancying 
myself on board the frigate. The sun 
now shone on us for the third time, 
presenting on one side the boundless 
ocean, and on the other the burning at- 
mosphere of the desert of Sahara; though 
there was now no hope but in putting 
the speediest end to an existence whose 
last moments could be only a succession 
of the cruellest sufferings. Above all, 
the want of provisions forced us to com- 
plain. When I was most cruelly affected 
with hunger, my imagination was dis- 
turbed the most, and I believe the least 
obstacle would have rendered me fu- 
rious. These pains were not permanent, 
but returned from time to time, more 
er Jess violent. 

2U  aTHENEUM Vos. 5. 


The ensuing night brought new con- 
fusion on our unhappy raft : our despe- 
ration at seeing no succour arrive, was 
the cause. The people gave themselves 
up to blind fury,and madly attempted to 
throw all the officers in the sea. Finally 
a third fit of despair deprived us of thir- 
teen more of our comrades; so that, for 
the five last days,we were reduced from 
one hundred and fifty to fifteen living 
onthe raft. The history of these five 
days I now write. 

Till this moment, the destruction of 
thoughts had, in a manner,thrown a veil 
over the horror of our situation ; and in 
these scenes of fury and murder, our 
character was totally changed. The 
only passions that animated us were 
mistrust, selfishness, and brutality ; we 
looked with indifference on the body of 
an unfortunate companion who had 
fallen under such accumulated misfor- 
tunes. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine the 
moral revolution occasioned by despair 
and want ; and,asa modern author well 
says, “* When we enjoy the superfluities 
of life, itis easy to look at misfortune 
with the wrong end of the spy-glass, 
which removes objects to a great dis- 
tance, so that you can no: longer distin- 
guish its frightful attendants but in 
miniature.” Let us pursue our narra- 
tive. During the last days we passed on 


the raft, areturn of reason came to - 


enlighten us on our situation, and render 
our sufferings more sensible. This state 
was quite similar to that of a person 
seized with a violent ataxic fever; all 
of a sudden he recovers his tranquillity, 
bat death, which follows almost imme- 
diately, alone instructs him respecting 
the cause of this deceitful calm. I have 
no longer to relate the furious actions 
dictated by dark despair, but the un- 
happy state of fifteen exhausted crea-" 
tures, reduced to frightful misery. Our 
gloomy thoughts were fixed on the little 
wine that was left, and we contemplated 
with horror the ravages despair and 
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want had made among us, “ You are 
much altered !” says one of my com- 
panions, seizing my hand, and melting 
into tears. Eight days’ torments had 
rendered us no longer like ourselves. 

At length, seeing ourselves so reduc- 
ed, we summoned up all our strength, 
and raised a kind of stage to rest our- 
selves upon. On this new theatre we re- 
solved to wait death in a becoming man- 
ner. We passed some days in this sit- 
uation, each concealing his despair from 
his nearest companion. Misunder- 
standing, however, again took place on 
the tenth day after being on-board the 
raft. After adistribution of wine, seve- 
ral of our companions conceived the 
idea of destroying themselves after fin- 
ishing the little wine that remained : 
‘“¢ When people are as wretched as we,” 
said they, “ they have nothing to wish 
for but death.” We made the strongest 
remonstrances to them; but their dis- 
eased brains could only fix on the rash 
project they had conceived: a new con- 
test was, therefore, on the point of com- 
mencing, but at length they yielded to 
our remonstrances. Many of us, after 
receiving our small portion of wine, fell 
into a state of intoxication, and often a 
great misunderstanding arose. At oth- 
er times we were pretty quiet, and 
sometimes our natural spirits inspired a 
smile, in spite of the horrors of our sit- 
uation. Says one, “ if the brig is sent 
in search of us, let us pray God to give 
her the eyes of Argus ;” alluding to the 
name of the vessel which we supposed 
was coming in search of us. Oneday I 
awoke M. Coudin, who was lying near 
me: “ You have done me an injury, 
(said he ;) [ fancied myself near a foun- 
tain, where T was quenching my thirst.” 
“Hold your tongue!” spontaneously 
exclaimed all our companions ; for no- 
thing was more afflicting to us than the 
idea of others being able to satisfy every 
want of Nature. 

The 17th in the morning, thirteen 
days after being forsaken, while each 
was enjoying the delights of his poor 
portion of wine, a captain of infantry 
perceived a vessel in the horizon, and 
announced it with a shout ofjoy. For 
some moments we were suspended be- 
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tween hope and fear. Some said, they 
saw the shipdraw nearer; others, that 
it was sailing away. Unfortunately, 
these last were not mistaken, for the brig 
soon disappeared. From excess of joy, 
we now fell back into a state of despair. 
For my part, I was so accustomed to 
the idea of death, that I saw it approach 
with indifference. I had remarked 
many others terminate their existence 
without great outward signs of pain : 
they first became quite delirious, and 
nothing could appease them ; after that, 
they fell into a state of imbecility, and 
ended their existence like a lamp that 
goes out for want of oil. A boy of 
twelve years old, unable to support these 
privations, sunk under them, on the 
eighth day after our being forsaken. All 
spoke of this fine boy as deserving a 
better fate ; his angelic face, his melo- 
dious voice, and his tender years, in- 
spired us with the tenderest compassion 
for so young a victim, devoted to so 
frightful and untimely a death. Our 
oldest soldiers, and indeed every one, 
eagerly assisted him, as far as circum- 
stances permitted. But, alas! it was 
all in vain ; neither the wine, nor every 
other consolation could save him ; and 
he expired in Monsieur Coudin’s arms. 
As long as he was able to move, he was 
continually running from one side of 
the raft to the other, calling out for his 
mother, for water, and for food. 

About six o’clock on the 17th, one 
of our companions, looking out, on a 
sudden stretching his hands forwards, 
and scarcely able to breathe, cried out, 
“‘ Here’s the brig almost along-side ;” 
and, in fact, she was actually very near. 
We threw ourselves on each others’ 
necks with frantic transports, while tears 
trickled down our withered cheeks. 
She soon bore upon us within pistol- 
shot, sent a boat, and presently took us 
all on-board ! 

We had scarcely escaped, when 
some of us became delirious again: a 
military officer was going to leap into 
the sea, as he said, “to take up his 

ocket-book,” and would certainly have 
done so but for those about him ; others 
were affected in the same manner but in 
a less degree. 
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Fifteen days after our deliverance, I 
felt the species of mental derangement 
which is produced by great misfortunes; 
my mind was in a continual agitation, 
and during the night I often awoke, 
thinking myself still on the raft; and 
many of my companions experienced 
the same effects. One Francois be- 
came deaf, and remained for a long 
time in a state of idiotism. Another 
frequently lost his recollection ; and m 
own memory, remarkably good before 
this event, was weakened by it in a sen- 
sible manner. 

At the moment in which I am recall- 
ing the dreadful scenes to which I have 
been witness, they present themselves to 
my imagination like a frightful dream. 
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All these horrible scenes from which Tf 
so miraculously escaped, seem now as 
only a point in my existence. Restored 
to health, my mind sometimes recals the 
visions that tormented it during the fe- 
ver that consumed it. In those dreadful 
moments we were certainly attacked 
with a cerebral fever, in consequence of 
excessive mental irritation. And even 
now, sometimes in the night, after hav- 
ing met with any disappointment, and 
when the wind is high, my mind recals 
the fatal raft. I see a furious ocean 
ready to swallow me up, hands uplifted 
to strike me, and the whole train of hu- 
man passions let loose : revenge, fury, 
hatred, treachery, and despair, surround- 
ing me! 








ALLSTON’S AND LESLIE’S NEW PICTURES, 


“* JACOB’S DREAM,” AND “ sIR ROGER DE COVERLEY.” 
Extracted from the New Monthly Magazine. 


FINE ARTS. 


HE exhibition at the Royal Academy, 
Somerset House, was opened to the 
ublic, on the first Monday in May; and as 
it contains 1248 various works of art, we are 
not surprised to find different degrees of mer- 
it, and many performances of avery high 
class, contrasted with mediocrity. 


«Vo. 309. ** Jacob’s Dream,” 


BY WAsHINGTON ALtston, A.R.A. 


This artist, considering the ladder mention- 
ed in the text in a figurative view, has taken 
a licence much in favour of this composition, 
and substituted three successive and immense 
flights of broad steps in its place. This 
ascent from earth to heaven occupies the 
centre, and its terminations, on each side, 
are concealed by clouds. Jacob is repre- 
sented in the middle of the foreground, at 
the foot of the steps, asleep on his back, with 
his head resting en astone, His position is 
nearly horizontal, but with a very delicate 
foreshortening of his whole figure. Anangel 
stands at his head ; two more very beautiful 
figures stand on the lowest step close to him, 
and three onthe foreground near his feet. 
These angels are not infantine or cherubic 
ferms, but of youthful stature and celestial 
grace ; and their attitudes and gestures shew 
that their attention is fixed upon Jacob. 
The top of the first flight of steps is a vast 
plane, on which a heavenly host is seen in 
the form of a crescent. he most distant 
figures are in the concavity of this bow, and 
those which stand near its points rise in 
height, and are painted in stronger hues. In 
the centre of the front of this plane the Holy 
Spirit rises gracefully, with wings extended 
and hands crossed on the breast. This part 
of the composition is painted in golden aerial 
hues, and connected with that which is on the 
fore-ground below, by two angels, half-way 


up the flight of steps: one, on the left side, 
is ascending, and seen in a back view, just 
above the three angels near Jacob’s feet ; 
the other is descending, and near the angel, 
who stands at Jacob’s head. : 

Above the first flight of steps, behind the 
celestial host, a second flight rises to an im- 
mense height, on which another crescent of 
angels, clothed in the brightness of eternal 
day, is scarcely discernible. Behind this ra~- 
dient choir the ascent continues, with forms 
angelic, diminished and melting into light. 
This flight rises to the throne of the Omnipo- 
tent, whose presence is veiled in ineffable 
glory , at an immeasurable height above. The 
flood of divine illumination is contrasted by 
the deep shadows of the foreground below, 
where the blackness of night overspreads the 
earth. This impervious darkness rises, i 
dreary masses, on each side and round the 
top of the picture, so as to concentre the vi- 
sionary lustre within, and give an idea of 
inconceivable distance from the spot on 
which Jacob sleeps, to the highest region of 
the heaveus. : 

The delicacy of the execution, in some of 
the details, betrays anxiety, which in a per- 
ceptible degree, takes enh | their firmness 5 
and there are a few inequalities in the heads 
and forms, although the artist’s skill and fine 
taste, as a draughtsman, are evidenced by the 
general elegance and beauty of the naked 
parts. There isa sublimity in Mr. Allston’s 
conception of the subject, which places It 
among the foremost of the first class of sacred 
compositions in our time. There are some 
touches of the finest sensibility in the dispo- 
sition of Jacob ; and the beanty of form and 
attitudes of the two angels on the lowest step, 
and of the one who is descending near the 
angel, at Jacob’s head, may well be termed 
Raffaellic, although ora original. The 
gentle action and gliding motion of disem- 
bodied beings under a human seeming, with 
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their unaffected simplicity and undefinable 
grace, give a spiritual character to the mes- 
sengers of God, with which the ascents are 
peopled: and notwithstanding the infinity 
comprehended in the scene, the whole is, at 
once, imprest upon the eye and mind with an 
imposing serenity and ceiestial grandeur. 

r. Allston, who isa native of America, 
was elected an Associate of the Royal Acade- 
my last year. He possesses the classical 
mind of a poet, with the skill of a painter 
and the manners of a gentleman, and is uni- 
versally beloved by bis brother artists, a 
proof that the eminent abilities of an artist, 
when accompanied by amenity and candour, 
are a recommendation to professienal esteem 
inthiscouatry. This gentleman was not in 
England to canvass for himself : but his merits 
canvassed for him! What an honour to the 
electors and elected ! 


0. 341.“ Sir Roger de Coverley 
gong to Church, accompanied by 
the Spectator, and surrounded by his 
Tenants,” ( See Spectator, No. 112); 


BY C. R. LESLIE, 


#2 young artist, who isan American, and has 
been, we believe,a pupil of Mr. West. This 
picture is a production of much genius in the 
class of real life ; and it evinces an insight 
into human nature, which is more extraordi- 
nary in an artist of only two or three and 
twenty. He possesses so much of Addison’s 
delicate humour and fine sense, that, if the 
Spectator had been a painter, this perform- 
ance would have done honour tu his pencil. 
Sir Roger’s face is seen in profile, and his 
figure, nearly in a back view, close to the 
centre of the foreground. He is in the path- 
Way advancing to the church-door, which is 
open almost immediately before him. His 
sword, cocked hat, and edging of white fea- 
thers ; the woxsry « black wig; the fashion 
and gold lace of his scarlet coat ; the clocks 
in his chocolate-coloured stockings, and his 
red-heeled shoes, mark the days of Queen 
Anne. He is patting the curly head of a 
chubby little boy, who stands ‘before him, 
with his prayer-book under one arm and his 
hat under the other, not daring to raise his 
head, although his eye looks timidly up, steal- 
ing a bashful glance at Sir Roger. His cuat 
1s @ mourning of russet gray, with black but- 
tons, the fashion of 171]. His younger sister, 
a rosy little rogue, stands close behind him, 
looking up at the good knight, with her fin- 
ger on her lip, as if reminding him that she, 
too,has a claim on hisattention. Behind them, 
the widow, their mother, with her hat held 
down before her, is curtseying with grave 
ate to Sir Roger; and her youngest 
ittle girl, holding the skirt of her gown, looks 
on, with attention, at the reception of her 
brother. These figares are lively transcripts 
of nature, and of a respectable order in life. 
Behind the widow, at some little distance, 
under the shade of a huge yew-tree, a rustic 
is advancing with his wife and danghier. On 
the other side of Sir Roger, Addison is ina 
rich — coat, cocked hat and edging of 
blac feathers, flowing wig, and re ‘stock- 
ings, with a sword by his side, in the fashion 
ofthe time. He holds the worthy knight 
wader the rightarm, and is looking compla- 
pently at his kind notice of the widow’s little 


family. A grey-headed respectable looking 
farmer, with his bat in his hand, in obeisance 
tothe knight, and holding his daughter, a 
modest, handsome young woman, stands near 
to Addison. A clodpole, in a white frock, 
is close beside him, holding his hat awkwardly 
down before him, with one hand spread on 
his head, gaping at the great folks, in clown- 
ish apprehension, joy and wonder. A decay- 
ed old. woman, in asteeple hat and long dark 
cloak, resting on her stick, and two other 
females more behind, extend this group of 
the tenants, somewhat in an irregular diago- 
nal line towards the beadle, who stands at 
the church door in his official dress. Beyond 
the old farmer and his daughter, a woman is 
endeavouring toshow her good manners, by 
preventing alittle urchin, her son, from chas- 
ing a butterfly with his hat. In the right 
corner, beside a low tomb, over which a girl 
and boy are peeping, a fat, frowsy, vulgar 
woman is busy, settling a clumsy bouquet in 
her bosom. tier face is as red as fire, and 
sweltered with her walk in the heat of the 
day. The ludicrous points of her squat 
figure are humorously set off by the full dis- 
play of her heavy holiday finery in all its 
antiquated purity. A huge low crowned 
straw hat, loaded with a trimming of flaming 
orange ribands, a capacious stomacher 
braided with similar ornaments, an old bro- 
cade gown, richly flowered, a broad-flounced 
apron, deep rnffles, black gloves, dark red 
stockings, large flat-heeled shoes, and small 
metal buckles, and a head starched up with 
an air of consequential vanity, farnish out 
this admirable comic character. Her son, 
a great bread-faced and red-cheeked oaf of 
sixteen, in a carter’s frack, with his hat off, 
stands behind her staring, in stupid silence, at 
Sir Roger and Addison. Two women behind 
him terminate the group, and Sir Roger's 
mension and domain are seen in the back 
ground, on this side of the picture. 

The artist has treated this subject with 
great felicity. ‘The figures are agreeably 
disposed, and there is a fine vein of dramatic 
invention in the characters. Sir Roger and 
Addison are easy, well-bred gentlemen of 
Queen Anne’scourt. The modest respecta- 
bility of the widow and her children, in their 
class, are as admirably depicted. The old 
farmer and his daughter are, in their degree, 
painted with an unaffected simplicity. The 
fat, red-faced piece of rustic pride, in all her 
clumsy finery, and the two staring clowns, 
form the comic spirit of the piece, and have 
not been exceliéa, in their kind, even by Ho- 
garth himself, So chaste is the humour of the 
picture, that the great pleasantry of these 
drolls is their absolute truth of nature. The 
incident of the boy and butterfly is appropri- 
ate; and the beadle and remaining figures 
are subordinates, which judiciously fill up 
the piece, and set off the more prominent ac- 
tors, The execution is sound, the colouring 
clear and mellow, the penciling free but firm; 
the expression well defined, and the heads 
marked with spirit andjdecision. We con- 
fess we have had some doubts, whether the 
sky and back-ground are sufficiently low in 
tone ; but where there is so much excellence, 
we lay little stress on our opinion in this par- 
ticular. 

The president, West, exhibits three pic- 
tures this year. No. 111. “ The Resurrec- 
tion of our Saviour,” cleverly designed, and 
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painted with much spirit. No. 157. ‘“* The 
Stolen Kiss,” from Guavini’s Pastor Fido. 


his Physician, Philip, painted in 1770, and 
retouched in 1818. The Stolen Kiss had also 


No, 337. ‘* Cwsar reading the History of been painted a number of years, and recently 


Exploits,” painted in 1771, and retouched in 


retouched. . 





1818: and 345. ** Alexander’s Confidence in 





VARIETIES. 


— 
Extracted from the English Magazines, June 1819. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION, 


A Third Series of Tales of red Landlord. 

Collected and arranged by Jedediah 
Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster and Parish-clerk 
of Gandercleugh. Containing the Bride of 
Lammermuir, anda Legend of the Wars of 
Montrose. In4 vols. 12mo. To be publish- 
ed in the first week of June. 

A Romance on the subject of Robin Hood 
is preparing for publication. {Eu 

he Author of ‘* Night,” a descriptive 
poem, will soon publish, Tales of Night, in 
rhyme, comprising Bethwell, Second Nup- 
tials, the Exile, and the Devil on Shealfden 
Pike. 

The author of Conversations on Chemistry 
has anew work at press, entitled Conversa- 
tions on Natural Philosophy, in which the 
Klements are familiarly explained,and adap- 
ted to the comprehension of young persons : 
illustrated with plates by Lowry. 


SUBTERRANEOUS GARDEN. 


A curious account of a subterraneous gar- 
den, formed at the bottom of the Percy 
Main Pit, Newcastle, by the furnace-keeper, 
was communicated at the last quarterly 
meeting of the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society. The plants are formed in the bot- 
tom of the mine, by the light and radient 
heat of an open stove, constantly maintained 
for the sake of ventilation. The same letter 
communicated an account of an extensive 
natural hot-bed, near Dudley, Staffordshire, 
which is heated by means of theslow com- 
bustion of coal at some depth below the sur- 
face. From this natural hot-bed a gardener 
raises annually crops of different kinds of 
culinary vegetables, which are earlier by 
some weeks than those in the surrounding 


gardens. 
PENKNIVES. 


A beautiful specimen of the art of cutlery 
was manufactured by Joseph Rogers and 
Sons, Sheffield. Itisan elegant knife in 
miniature, containing 30 instruments, mov- 
ing on 1] springs, and 14 joints, of the most 
exquisite workmanship ; it employed the 
workmen 98 days of close application to 
complete it ; does not exceed 5-eights of an 
inch in length, and weighs only one quarter 
of an ounce. The following is a list of the ar- 
ticles contained in the above knife; 1 sticking 
knife blade, 1 pruning-knife blade, 3 pen- 
knife blades, [ nail-knife blade, 1 silver 
fruit-knife blade, 1 silver tooth-pick, 1 bow- 
saw, 1 double-tooth saw, 1 leather-punch, 
1 button-haok, | pair of scissars, 1 gun-pick- 
er,| pair of tweezers, 4 fleams of dilferent si- 
zes, | nail-file, 1 chissel, 1 cork-screw, 1 ren- 
der, ] timber sgribe, 1 gimblet, 1 bodkin, 1 
horse-hook, 1 gun-screw, and 1 auger. 


CONJUROR BAKER. 


Richard Baker, of Westleigh, in the par- 
ish of Burliscombe, Somersetshire, a small 
farmer (but better known by the name of 
‘“* Conjuror Baker’), died last week, full of 

ears and iniquities, being 70 years old, and 

aving, during the far greater part of his life, 
practised the gainful tactics of the ‘ Black 
Art.”’---In noticing the death of a character 
who, for nearly halfa century, has been dai- 
ly and hourly employed in alternately count- 
ing the wages of his villainies, and in laugh- 
ing at thefolliesof a cheated maltitude, it 
would be no unfit opportunity for taxing the 
risibilities of our readers, by pourtraying the 
deceased knave with all the mirthful embel- 
lishments of which his life and occupations 
are soabundantly susceptible. In common 
justice, we might for once laugh ai him, who 
has, in so many thousand instances amused 
and profited himself by making a jest of oth- 
ers; but his life is too much clogged with 
the heaviness ofa guilty account, to allew 
one redeeming ray to qualify the lurid as- 
pect of his mortal reckoning. It may sur- 
prise the distant reader, whose ears have ne- 
ver been afflicted with the dolefal supersti- 
tions of the western counties, to be informed, 
that such was the fame of the deceased wi- 
zard, that the educated as well as the unin- 
structed of all classes, were in the habits of 
resorting to him from all parts of this and the 
neighbouring counties for the exercise of 
his cabalistic skill, andona Sunday, which 
was the day for his high orgies, vehicles of 
superior as well as of lowly descriptions 
were found to bring him an eager throng of 
votaries. His reputation was universal, and 
hisgains proportionate. The wonders of his 
heart would fill the Alexandrian library. 
Bad crops, lost cattle, lost treasure and lost 
hearts, breught their respective sufferers in 
ceaseless crowds to his door. They were all 
overlooked, he said; and they overlooked 
his knavery in their confidence of skill. He 
foretold to the South-cottonians that the 
Shiloh would not come, and who but a con- 
juror would have known this? The tenant 
of sterile land was, after a careful inspection 
of his presiding star, advised to provide a 
certain quantity of manure, which being 
spread over his ground in the form of rams’ 
horns at 12 o’clock precisely on the full 
moon night, would infallibly secure a good 
crop. This astonishing prediction has been 
repeatedly verified ! Strayed stock, and mis- 
Jaid property has been strangely recovered, 
by only being well looked after, provided 
the wise man had once taken the matter in 
hand ; and many a relenting Phillis, who 
had parted with ‘&. Strephon in a /uff, has 
been heard to exclaim on finding him return 
at the very hour calculated by the conjuror, 
---that “ sure Baker and the devil were in 
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partnership.”---If to juggling artifices and 

etty fooleries of this description, the man 

ad limited his imposture, he might have left 
the world with the simple reputation of a 
knave ; but his avarice led him to delude the 
victim of disease into a fatal reliance on his 
affected skill, and very numerous are the in- 
stances of this description. Charmed Pow- 
ders, and Mystic Lotions were confided in, to 
the exclusion of rational advice and proper 
remedies, and the death of the oldand young 
has been the consequent penalty of such de- 
ant imbecility. A child, last week, 

ied at Wellington, a martyr to its mother’s 
folly of this nature. She consulted the heart- 
less villain, and was assured that the infant 
was ** overlooked.” Some powders were 
given to her, accompanied with the slang 
verbosity of his craft, which the little suffer- 
er was compelled toswallow, notwithstand- 
ing the mother declared that “* it made her 
heart bleed to see the agonies of her child 
while taking the dose.”” The consequence 
was as we have stated ; and thus the guilt ofa 
cold-blooded murderer, is superadded to the 
atrocities which have marked the career of 
this miscreant through life. His habits were 
those of an unsocial drunkard ; but his Ne- 
cromancy, notwithstanding the expense of 
his selfish indulgence, has enabled him to 
leave some property. 


CACHEMIRE SHAWLS. 


In a former number we gave an ac- 
count of the maaner in which this 
splendid and valuable article of dress 
was fabricated, and also of the valley of 
Cachemire, where the trade is chiefly 
carried on. As we have so lately be- 
held these rich envelopes composing the 
clothing of the Persian Ambassador, 
and which, no doubt, excite the curiosity 
and interest of numbers to seek infor- 
mation on this valuable manufacture, 
we beg leave to present to our readers 
the following particulars, furnished us 
by a gentleman belonging to the learned 
Society of Calcutta. 

The inhabitants ef Cachemire are re- 
garded, in general, as a sensible and 
industrious race of people; but what 
forms the principal glory and riches of 
their manufactories, are those shawls 
which bear the name of the couatry, 
and which were never equalled in any 
other. All these shawls are not fabri- 
cated, however, in the same manner : 
for it is certain that, even at Cachemire, 
of the wool of those flocks that are the 
finest, the coarsest and most common 
shawls are fabricated. According to 
the attestation of some travellers, there 
are Cachemire shawls manufactured 
from camel's hair, and with the tatl of 


The ‘ Black Art? —Cushmere Shawls—Spoiling a Boy. 
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the yack, or wild ox, of Tartary; but 
they all agree in saying, that the finest 
and most costly shawls are made from 
a silky material, called, in the Cache- 
merien language, touss: which is not 
the production of Cachemire, but which 
is brought from Thibet; and we are 
informed by Bernier, that the animal 
that produces the éowss is a goat of 
Thibet. Captain Turner, and Captain 
Foster, have confirmed what has been 
advanced by Bernier: the former hav- 
ing seen the goats of which Bernier has 
written, in the country of Thibet. They 
have straight horns, and are smaller 
than the smallest breed of English sheep. 
The hair of which the shawls are made 
is extremely fine and smooth, and 1s 
covered over with long harsh hair, 
which entirely envelopes the animal, 
and preserves all the native delicacy of 
of the first coat. The toussis brought 
from the different cantons of Thibet, at 
the distance of about a month’s journey, 
north-east. ‘This material, in its natural 
state, is of a dirty-looking grey. Itis 
bleached at Cachemire, with a prepara- 
tion of flour of rice. The price of an 
ordinary shawl is eight rupees, but there 
are some that cost above an hundred: 
in England they fetch from seventy to 
eighty guineas. The half of the value 
consists in the elegant ornaments com- 
posing the border. This border is 
sewed on after the shawl comes out of 
the frame, but is performed with such 
exquisite neatness, that itis impossible 
for the finest sight to discover the seam. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES. 
Spoiling a Boy. 

A Fantee boy having fractured his 
leg, and his dissolution appearing inev- 
itable, the parents, in great distress, ap- 
plied to the surgeon of an English out- 
fort, who amputated the limb, and after 
much wearying attendance, to the sur- 
prise of every one, restored the boy to 
heaith. ‘The family then brought him 
into the fort, and laying him down in 
the hall, addressed the surgeon (who 
was in charge of the fort) thus: “ As 
Master cut off poor boy’s leg, and so 
spoil poor boy for work, we come to ask 
Master how much he think to give poor 
boy to keep him.” 








voL. 5.] 





MIDSUMMER CUSTOM. 


The custom observed in most Catho- 
lic countries, of making bonfires on the 
eve of St John, the Baptist, is still pre- 
served in Ireland, though somewhat on 
the decline. An addition to it prevails 
here, however, never, we believe, seen 
abroad, that the children and cattle are 
made to pass through the fire; grown 
people will also not unfrequently do it 
voluntarily ; it is considered a certain 
preservative against disease or accident. 
When the fire is dying away, the old 
women assemble round, and each takes 
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away a burning stick to carry home 
with her, which isto bring a blessing 
on the house, and is carefully preserved 
till the next year. It is reckoned ver 
dangerous to be exposed to the air after 
sunset on this day, for the evil-ones are 
about, and are then endowed with par- 
ticular power to harm any body. At 
all times it is thought hazardous to be 
neara wood at night, but the risk is 
never so great as on St. John’s eve! 
See Plumptre’s Ireland, and ‘Time’s 
Telescope for 1818. 








POETRY. 


a 


CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 


\ THEN foaming seem the billowy waves 
To mingle with the sky, 
When swift, as still the tempest raves, 
The vivid lightnings fly ; 
Oh, in that moment of despair, 
That hour of agony, 
To thee, my God, I raise my prayer, 
Of thee, I think of thee. 
Not that, as peals the thunder loud, 
I there thy presence find ; 
Not that I see thee in the cloud, 
Or hear thee in the wind ; 


Not that, as sheds th ’avenging storm 
Its ruin far and fast, 

Ithere behold thy angry form, 
Thy spirit on the blast ;— 


Not that, as swift from heaven descending, 
The forked lightnings fall, 

I see thine arm the concave rending, 
Dealing the deadly ball ;— 


But that aconfidence I feel, 
A still small voice I bear, 
hat says thy arm is oer me still, 
That tells me thou art near. 
I e 


LINES, 
WRITTEN ON THE FIBLD OF WATERLOO. 


yéF are gone tojyour narrow beds, 
Ye forms of the martyr’d brave ! 
The green-grass sod springs o’er your heads, 
And the wind blows round your grave : 
But the green sod that blooms above 
Is water’d by the tears of love ; 
And the wild wind that wanders by, 
Is mingled with Affection’s sigh. 


Oh ! when ye sunk on your bed of death, 
No gentle form hung*over you ; 
No fond eye caught your parting breath, 
Or sunk in anguish from the view. 
But'o’er you, in that hour of fate, 
Bent the dark Gaul’s revengeful form ; 


And the stern glance of ruthless hate, 
Gleam’d dreadful ‘mid the hurrying storm. 


No mourning dirge did o’er youswell, 

Nor winding-sheet your limbs inclose. 
For vou was toll’d no passing bell ; 

No tomb was raised where you repose ; 
For your bed of death was the battle ground, 
*T was there they heaped your funeral mound, 
And all unhallow’d was your grave, 
Save by the ashes of the brave. 


Then to the warrior’s memory 
A monument of love we'll raise ; 
And Veneration’s heart-felt sigh 
Shall waft their fame to distant days. 
Daughters of Albion ! swell the strain ; 
More loudly raise the funeral song ; 
And, wide o’er all the fatal plain, 
The record of their deeds prolong. 


Ye fix’d, oh ye brave! when for us ye died, 
On every heart an endless claian ; 

When ye sunk in the battle’s blood-red tide, 
Ye bought by your death, a deathless name, 

More great than the warriors of ages gone, 

More great than the heroes of Marathon ; 

They from one land, a tyrant hurl’d, 

2¢ crushed the tyrant of the world. 


The homr that stopt your course fer ever ; 
Stopt many a gay heart‘s joyous swell ; 

Sweet hopes were nipt, to blossom never, 
When, smote, in glory‘s lap you feil. 

The patriot, to the hero‘s claim, 
Bows his proud soul, with grief opprest ; 

But there are those, with whom their name 
Is still more lov‘d, more fondly blest : 

For wheresoe‘er we turn our eyes, 
This wide-extended plain around, 

The Father, Brother, Husband lies 
Beneath the undulating mound. 

How many an eye, ye truly brave ! 

Has thanked you for the lives you gave. 

Ye fondly loved! hew many a tear 

Has witness’d to your virtues here. 

Call not the warrior’s grave unblest ; 
Though, mid this silent solitude, 
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The grey stone rise not o’er his breast, 

Nor holy pile may here be view’d ; 
There isa charm more sweet—more pure 

Than human art has ever thrown ; 
Yes, there are records, more secure 

Than marble bust, or sculptured stone ; 
The gentle sigh of sorrowing love, 

The hapless mourner’s silent tear, 
Shall here that better guerdon prove, 

That’holier calm, shall whisper here. 
When Egypt’s tombs shall all be rent, 

And earth’s proud temples swept aways 
Your deeds, a deathless monument, 

Shall guard your glory from decay. 


——.e- 


THE CARNIVAL OF CORFU. 
A FRAGMENT.* 
* * * * + *+* 
. ) pueda emma ye busy hidden hands 
That sweets and roses show’r ! 
Ye firefly lamps, ye antic bands, 
Flit on from bow’r to bow’r ! 
And ye, with locks and eyes of jet, 
The mystic dance forbear !— 
Your thin mantillas’ gaudy net 
For lighter hearts prepare. 


There is a wound ye cannot know,— 
A pang no tongue can tell :— 

With me to other lands they go— - 
My native isle, farewell ! 


Sweet Dora !—where is now thy thought, 
And where thy melting eye ? 

If kindred souls commune in aught, 
Thy own may hover nigh. 


Perhaps thou sce’st the cold moon’s facé 
Half-hid in floating shade, 

And think’st how soon the silver trace 
Of memory may fade: 


But think not thus—unseen awhile 
The clouded moon may shine, 

Yet higher heavens possess her simile, 
As Fancy looks on thine. 


Not inithis hour of gorgeous light 
A thought of me recall, 

Nor when thy maids with sandals bright 
Bound in the lattie’d hall ; 


But when on Corfu’s holy place 
Thy virgin-footsteps pause, 

And he who claims thee from thy face 
Dares lift the sacred gause ; 


Then send a thought to Malta’s isle, 
Then, Dora, think on me ; 

More than the kindest, loveliest smile, 
I prize one sigh from thee. 

Yet no—when hope and joy are nigh, 
The fruitless thought repress ; 

O!—I could blame the briefest sigh 
That made thy triumph less : 


Or breathe it gently from thy heart, 
And leave the cause unguess’d ; 

*T would be too keen a pang to part, 
And not believe thee blest. 


There is a thought thatdare notglow— ~* 
A sigh that shall not swell :— 





* By the author of Legends of Lampidosa, &c. 


With me to other lands they go~ 
My native isle, farewell !” 
* * *£ &© # & # 


The slipper is on her waxen foot, 
The myrtle in her hair, 

The church is deck’d—but there is not 
A hand to lead her there. 


% Throw off, throw off your gay capotes ! 
Speed hence with oar and sail ! 

From Goza’s isle yon faithless boats 
Have brought the poison’d bale.” 

The minstrel troop, the priests of love, 
The dancing crowd are gone ; 

And she has only her dying dove 
To rest her head upon. 


Who comes across St. Michael’s tide 
With lonely toreh and oar ? 

He has borne away the cheerless bride 
Where none have steer’d before 


There is no moon-light in the sky 
To guide them as they go, 

But the pilot-meteor flashes by, 
And the sea-stars gleam below.”’ 


Scarce two moons since, the coral isle* 
Roseon the dark blue sea, 

Yet there he has built a green-rush pile 
The sick one’s bower to be. 


And every night from Hybla’s hills 
The wild bees’ comb he brings, 

And health in every cup he fills 
At Chios’ cavern-springs. 

She rests on the ripe pomegranate’s flowers, 
With soft sleep on her eyes, 

As the jasmine-branch among scarlet bowers 
Pale in its beauty lies. 


And she is fresh and lovely still 
As in her bridal bloom ; 

Lovely as if an angel’s skill 
Had rais’d her from the tomb, 


And now again the gallant prow 
Comes lightly to the sands, 

And at it¢ helm with hooded brow 
Lhe muffled pilot stands. 

** Lady !—thy bridal scarf prepare, 
St. Saffra’s churchmen wait; 

The garland and the torch are there, 
The bridegroom at the gate : 


Return in peace !—but when for thee 
The bridal feast they trim, 

Think, though thou gav’st thy love from me, 
I gave thee life for him ! 


Go to thy home !—our island-rock 
With spires and tow’rs is crown’d, 
But only in one sunbright spot 
The balsam-tree is found : 


And in my memory this hour 
Shall be a sunbright spot, 

The blighted desert’s secret bower, 
The balsam of my lot, 


I win a treasure none can buy, 
A triumph none can tell ; 
I win thy blessing and thy sigh— 
Land of my love, farewell !” V. 





* An islet of coralline appeared lately in the Ionian 
sea, 





